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Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock, Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore Street, near O’Farrell 
1158 Market Street, Near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


| WE PRINT THE LABOR CLARION | 


Society # Commercial 


PRINTING 
Folders ———~ 
Cards ge OF ALL KINDS 


GOLD BULLION, SILK EMBROID- 
ERED AND PAINTED 


SILK AND SATIN 
BANNERS 


REVERSIBLE. AND RIBBON 
PARADE BADGES 
SILK AND SATIN SASHES 
AND REGALIA 


ALL UNION MADE 


Patronize Home Industry 


WALTER N. BRUNT CO. 


860 MISSION STREET 
PHONE KEARNY 1966 Below 5th, near U. S. Mint and Emporium 


Vielen Hales 
Men’s Furnishings 


Direct Entrance to the Men’s Store 


rom Sixth Street 


Here you will find a complete stock, comprising the newest 
novelties for fall, as well as articles that are staple. Here you 
will find a store with the best goods at the lowest prices, quick 
and adequate service. 

But a few of the splendid values in Men’s Fall goods listed 
here. 


MEN’S OVERSHIRTS, 50c EACH. 


“ Men’s overshirts made of a heavy quality black Sateen. These 
shirts are made on the negligee style, with a pocket at the left 
side. They are double stitched throughout, and are cut ample in 
the body. A splendid value at 50c each. 


MEN’S PAJAMAS $1.25 A SUIT. 


Men’s pajamas made of a good heavy domet flannel. They are 
trimmed with silk braid in effective contrasting shades, and 
come in neat stripe designs in blue, pink or tan. All sizes, and 
priced at $1.25 a Suit. 


MEN’S FANCY HOSE, 25c A PAIR. 


Men’s fancy half hose in a splendid variety of patterns and 
colors. These socks are full fashioned and come either in fine 
cotton or lisle. A regular 50c hose for 25c a pair. 


Market & Sixth Sts. Market & Sixth Sts. 


The Denver House 
221 Third Street, San Francisco 


A. LUNGREN, Manager 
400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot 
and Cold Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per 
day; $2.00 to $2.50 per week. Phone 
KEARNY 3373. : 


Denver Baths 
225 Third Street, San Francisco 


Baths 25 cents. 75 private tubs, with sep- 
arate apartments for ladies. UNION 
BATH HOUSE. Laundry Office. 
Phone KEARNY 3373. 
ROLKIN & SHARP, Proprietors. 
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THE GENERAL STRIKE IN SWEDEN. 


The general strike now in progress in Sweden 
since August 4, 1909, is not to be considered as a 
strike in the common sense of the word. This 
strike has not been commenced in order to secure 
to the workers increased wages or shorter hours, 
but it is the inevitable result of the aggressive 
tactics adopted by the “Swedish Employers’ Asso- 
ciation.” 

Ever since the financial and industrial depres- 
- sion that set in in conjunction with the last great 

economic crisis in America—a depression which 

for the workers carried in its train many difficul- 
ties besides the lack of employment—the organ- 
ized employers in Sweden (and they are better or- 
ganized than in any other country) have made it 
their special business to try to break to pieces the 
national organization (the Landsorganization) of 

Swedish workers. 

Their method has been to threaten with unlim- 
ited lock-out in case their terms were not ac- 
cepted. 

Thus, during the course of the year 1908, the 
organized employers put the Swedish workingmen 
and the whole Swedish people before the possibil- 
ity of a complete lock-out and a general suspen- 
sion of work not less than four times, in their 
attempt to bring about a destructive and final 
struggle with the organized workers. 

These conflicts were, however, solved, mainly to 
the satisfaction of the workers, and on the basis 
of previously existing conditions, through the ar- 
bitration of a commission appointed by the gov- 
ernment, which evidently feared and wanted to 
postpone the struggle planned by the employers. 

Through these constant struggles under threats 
of mass-lock-outs, the resources of the workers’ 
organizations were deplorably decimated, and for 
this reason the employers placed great hopes and 
expectations in a renewal of the attack. Profiting 

. by the favorable circumstances, they again began 
their assaults upon the national organization of 
workers this year, with the determination of deal- 
ing it a blow after which it should no more raise 
its head. 

In order to accomplish this, they used the fol- 
lowing method: In three different industries, and 
in rather insignificant places, wage reductions of a 
slashing character were dictatorially ordered, re- 
ductions so large that in view of the continually 
increasing cost of living, it would have been en- 
tirely out of the question for the workers to sub- 
mit to them. 

In order to enforce an acceptance of the re- 
duced wages in these out-of-the-way places, the 
Employers’ Association on July 5th declared a 
lock-out against all the workers in the three in- 
dustries concerned, announcing at the same time 
that, if their demands were not acceded to, on 
July 26th, the lock-out would be extended to in- 
clude 50,000 men and on August 2d to 80,000 men. 


As the workers could not possibly recede from 
their defensive position, these hard decisions 
were carried out, and on August 2d, 80,000 men 
and women were shut out from work in such in- 
dustries as the employers could shut down with 
the least injury to themselves. These workers 
were informed that they could not come back to 
work except after an unconditional surrender, 
and, furthermore, the association empowered its 
officers, in case of necessity, to extend the lock- 
out to include all organized workers. These facts 


throw a lurid light upon the woeful lamentations 
(Continued on Page 6.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1909. 


Labor Day Celebration a Complete 
Success—Parade and Literary 
Exercises Splendid Features 


Last Monday—Labor Day—was ideal for par- 
ade purposes. The cool weather could not have 
been improved upon. Early in the morning the 
hosts of the San Francisco Labor Council and 
the Building Trades Council assembled in the 
vicinity of Fourteenth and Valencia streets. 
Promptly at 9:30 Grand Marshal P. H. McCarthy, 
in company with his aides and guard of honor, 
gave the signal to proceed along Van Ness ave- 
nue, and, after countermarching, down Market to 
the Ferry. 4 

In ten divisions, the unionists of the two coun- 
cils alternating, with banners flying and marching 
to the inspiring music of numerous bands, cheered 
by thousands who lined the walks on each side 
of the procession, the occasion was one long to 
be remembered. Floats symbolic of craft callings, 
and features of especial interest for the day, 
were intermingled with men and women attired 
in costumes appropriate for Labor Day. Some 
unions appeared in every-day clothing, and thus 
the variance so pleasing to the eye was main- 
tained. 

There was not the slightest hitch or annoy- 
ance. The members of organized labor did justice 
to their holiday. Neither delay nor wait of any 
nature marred the arrangements previously made. 
As a result, the onlookers were not tired, and 
the marchers, twelve abreast, were attentive to 
their obligation to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity. They succeeded. With military-like pre- 
cision the paraders kept step, and equal distance 
was kept between the lines. Complimentary in- 
deed was the opinion of those competent to judge 
moving bodies of men and women as they dis- 
cussed the Labor Day parade. 

The judges had a difficult task to award prizes. 
There were so many unions seemingly worthy 
of consideration that it required expert discern- 
ment to choose those selected. The grand mar- 
shal and his staff reviewed the parade at the foot 
of Market street, and there was no difficulty in 
disbanding the unions as they turned into East 
street. 

The cup for the handsomest float went to the 
sign and pictorial painters. It was a Portola 


setting. Don Gaspar with priests and Spanish * 


dragoons in costume, not to omit friendly Indi- 
ans, were grouped in front of a magnificent 
painting of the bay from the heights mounted by 
Don Gaspar. On the reverse side of the painting 
was a striking view of the new city. 


The beer bottlers and the plasterers secured 
prizes on their general appearance. The horse- 
shoers, in the dress of their trade, took the sec- 
ond award for their float, on which a horse was 
being shod with shoes forged on the spot. The 
millmen’s float, representing a shop in action, 
was declared the most symbolic of the trade- 
union movement. Miss Bertha Reynolds and 
Miss Edith Reynolds of the waitresses divided the 
$25 prize for the girl making the best individual 
appearance, 

Among the first of the unions were the barbers 
with their barber-pole emblems. The glass bottle 


blowers carried glass canes and were followed 
(Continued on Page 7.) 
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LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge No. 25. 


Room for More Legal Reserve Insurance. 


To the People. Letter No. 11. 

Thirteen billions of life insurance carried in the 
United States represents about 11 per cent of the 
total wealth of this country, and exceeds each 
single item of national wealth, except real estate, 
exceeding even such large aggregates as the total 
value of manufactured products and total values 
of railroads, says Edward A. Woods, in the “Life 
Insurance Independent.” These percentages and 
aggregates demonstrate what a powerful social 
and financial force is life insurance, but the 
growth has been so startling as to lead the 
thoughtless to believe either the figures are over- 
drawn or the business overdone. Let us examine 
the subject. 

Every valuable life should be insured. Its time 
is uncertain, and men and women have lives of 
value to others whom they love, and who are 
dependent upon them. Every such person who 
can secure and pay for, say, $1,000 or more of 
insurance, is a possible customer. 

Life insurance differs from other lines of busi- 
ness, where possible customers are but a small 
fraction of the community. It is not conceivable 
there can ever be any substitute for it. It may be 
that steam will be replaced by power generated 
by sun or tide, that horses, vehicles and even 
railroads will be displaced by flying machines, 
but can life insurance ever be replaced? Even 
when all the insurance required at the time is 
secured, there will still always be a large annual 
new business, due to changes in the affairs of 
individuals, increases in fortune, opportunities, 
obligations of various persons coming into the 
world. 

Irrespective of these considerations, except new 
births, what proportion does the amount of in- 
surance now actually carried in this country bear 
to what should be carried? 

The estimated population of the United States 
in 1906 was 17,830,802 families of 84,154,009 per- 
sons, of whom 29,258,922 were wage earners. As- 
suming average earnings of $500 a year, and the 
average age of each wage earner 35, with an ex- 
pectancy, therefore, of 32 years, the present*value 
of each life would be $8,937, the amount required 
to produce $500 a year for 32 years. Excluding 
from consideration the lives of all women who 
are not wage earners, we have: Total value of 
productive lives, $261,728,284,914, insured for 
about $12,597,391,738, or about 4.8 per cent. Of 
the 116 billions of property in the United States, 
the combustible does not exceed $55,000,000,000; 
percentage of values insured against fire, 82 per 
cent. 

If I had my life to live over again, I would in- 
sure it for a much larger policy than I now have. 
I would begin at age 21. I would take a life 
policy for the benefit of my wife, or mother, or 
sister, or somebody very dear to me, 

If I were poor, I would insure for $1,000, at 
an annual cost of $19.16 in some good mutual old- 
line company, and apply my annual dividends to 
a reduction Of my premiums as I grew older, there- 
fore very materially reducing the cost of my in- 
surance. I would pay for it quarterly $5.08, or 
about 6 cents a day. x 

If I allowed the dividends to remain with the 
company, instead of applying to a reduction of 
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my premiums, this accumulation at age 61 alone 
would pay me about $310, added to the reserve 
of my policy of $509, making a total cash sur- 
render value of $819. If still a single man, hav- 
ing no family relation, for this $819 I could pur- 
chase an annual annuity from the company of 
neatly $100 a year. I have deposited with the 
company annually for 40 years, at full premium, 
$676.40. I draw down in cash, if I want to, $819 
or $143.40, more money than I paid the company, 
plus 40 years’ insurance protection. 

Letter No. 12 will be headed “a contrast in life 
insurance.” 
- > 
SENSIBLE ADVICE. 
neither room nor opportunity for 
gratting in an organization whose agreements -are 
honestly lived up to, even though an individual 
may be dishonest and disposed to take advan- 
tage of every chance to graft. The charge of 
grafting is seldom honestly made, and it is next 
to impossible to get the ready accusers to do their 
plain duty in the event of an investigation. The 
burden of their knowledge simmers down to ru- 
mors or stories that they heard, started no one 
knows where, but invariably traced to vicious 
enemies or ignorant and irresponsible individu- 
als. The remedy to abolish grafting and other 
wrong practices is in the hands of the accusers. 
By being real true unionists and living up to 
union agreements and principles, instead of seek- 
ing opportunities to injure their union and ob- 
struct the work of the officers, they can protect 
their union against dishonest individuals. The in- 
dividual ever ready to shout grafter is often not 
averse to doing a little grafting on his own ac- 
count in the form of secret agreements in viola- 
tion of union agreements. The organization 
whose agreements are religiously lived up to has 
nothing to fear of the nature of grafting or graft- 
ers.—‘Trade Unionist.” 

, 
ANTI-JAP NOTES. 

(Contributed by the Anti-Jap Laundry League.) 

In a speech before the Anti-Jap Laundry 
League upon the situation in the Hawaiian Is- 
Mrs. Dr. McKay made many startling 
revelations. She said that the Japs were sent to 
the Islands by the Mikado, after having been 
formed into a thoroughly-organized colony. The 
best mental material was sent as ordinary labor- 
ers, and control of the industrial situation gained 
before the white people realized what they were 
to contend with, The strike, she says; is by no 
means settled, but it is only quieted for the time 
being. Japanese California, according to the Doc- 
tor, maintains its government, and the 
Oriental population of San Francisco elects its 
mayor and other municipal authorities, and is at 
all times in a position to assume control should 
the occasion present itself. Dr. McKay has made 
a thorough study of the situation here and in 
the Islands, and is one of the best informed 
workers in the anti-Japanese movement, so that 
there is no room for doubt as to the authenticity 
of her statements. 


There is 


lands, 


own 


A contract has been signed for the posting of 
one hundred 8-sheet posters during the Portola 
Festival, at which time Alameda and San Mateo 
counties will make a similar display. 


“Our first object should be to leave open to 
him (man) all the avenues of truth. 
effectual hitherto 


press, 


The most 
the freedom of the 
It is therefore the first shut up by those 
who fear the investigation of their actions.”— 
From a letter by Thomas Jefferson to Judge 
Tyler. 


found is 


> 
She: “How do you like your part in the new 
play?” He: “Not for a cent. I die in the first 


act.” She: “Well, I suppose it had to be you 
or the audience.” 


LABOR CLARION 


John Mitchell of the National Civic Federation 
made public on August 25th the intention of the 
committee of which he is chairman to establish 
industrial colleges in all populous sections. “In a 
general way,” he said, “we plan to make the in- 
dustrial educational systems of the various lo- 
calities distinct from cultural education. We do 
not plan anything in connection with the pri- 
mary school system at all. We aim to take hold 
of the children when they finish the primary 
at about the age of fourteen, and give 
them a four-year course in our schools. These 
schools would have to be part of the educational 
system in a way, because they would be public 
schools supported by the public. The subjects 
to be taught will depend on the industrial cir- 
cumstances of the locality. For instance, where 
there is a shoe-manufacturing vicinity there 
should be a shoe-trade school. Where there are 
textile works there should be textile schools.” 

Charles McMenamin, a member of the Gas 
Workers’ Union, died on September Ist. He was 
born in Ireland fifty years ago. 


schools 


The printing pressmen of Los Angeles are pre- 
paring statistics to show the officers of the in- 
ternational that Southern California is an ideal 
locality in which to establish a sanitarium for 
members suffering from tuberculosis. Steps have 
been taken in the southern city to improve the 
sanitary conditions of press rooms. 

Fred C. Kuhlmann of the bar tenders died on 
August 3lst. He was thirty-six years.of age, 
and a native of Germany. 

Secretary Frank Morrison of the A. F. of L. 
has notified the unionists of Humboldt county 
that W. E. Terry has been called to Ohio on im- 
portant organizing work. 


Sam Fischer of the waiters died last Saturday. 
Thirty-four years ago he was born in Hungary. 

That a tuberculosis dispensary in a densely pop- 
ulated district is not a menace to public health 
was the verdict of the sanitation and legislation 
committee of the San Francisco Board of Health 
on September 8th, this decision being the direct 
outcome of the controversy between the Jackson 
street association and the San Francisco Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is engaged in 
compiling a report on the Japanese in California. 
All information pertaining to numbers and com- 
mercial and industrial matters are to be investi- 
gated. The job is stupendous. 

Paul Steindorff’s many friends will be pleased 
to hear that he has been appointed director of 
the University of California orchestra. 

A public school that has no exact parallel in the 
United States will be free to the boys of Greater 
New York, beginning September 13th. Various 
equipments of the best quality and design are 
rapidly being installed in the handsome new 
building for the use of those boys who enter the 
course. In wood the pupils will learn carpentry, 
joinery, wood turning, pattern making and the 
manipulation of milling machinery. In metal they 
will have forge work, sheet metal work and a 
complete line of machine shop work. There 
will also be courses in plumbing, printing, archi- 
tectural and mechanical drafting, including the 
making of plans and the drawing up of specifica- 
tions and blue prints. The non-vocational sub- 
jects that will occupy less than one-fourth of the 
student’s time will include trade mathematics, ele- 
mentary bookkeeping, industrial history, civics, 
industrial and commercial geography and Eng- 
lish, 

H. T, Ajax, well known in California tailoring 
circles, is in Seattle to do organizing work. It 
is expected he will stay in the northern city sev- 
eral months. 


Tee 


The personal freedom that a man surrenders 
when he joins a labor organization is the same 
thing he abandoned when he chose to live under 
established forms of government, that is, he sub- 
scribed to the will of the majority to the end that 
he might receive the protection of the majority. 
A labor organization does not presume to set its 
laws above those of the government under which 
it lives, all statements to the contrary notwith- 
standing—“The Railroad Trainman.” 


~——---____ @- —--— 
“Years are like milestones. They tell how far— 


not how fast, how well, or how ill one has gone.” 
—Joslyn Gray. ; 


SOMETHING NEW 


_ Perkins Rubber Heel 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


O’Farrell Street bet. 
Orph PATI Powell and Stockton 
Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 

Week beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 


MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, an Intense Dram- 
atic Playlet, by Harrison Armstrong, with a com- 
pany of twelve; ED WYNN and AL LEE; CHARLES 
MONTRELL; CROUCH and WELCH; GARDNER 
and REVERE; LUCIANO LUCCA; ARLINGTON 
FOUR; NEW ORPHEUM MOTION PICTURES. Last 
Week—Stunning Hit of the Musical Delight, “AT 
THE COUNTRY CLUB.” 


Evening Prices 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (except Sundays and Holidays), 


10, 25, 50c. 
PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


New 


Gaining in popularity every day 
because it deserves it 


’ Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and-picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN HOTEL 


716-722 HOWARD ST., near 3rd 


Room with Board, $7 per week 
Room only, $2.50 per week 


Elevators, Steam Heat, Telephones, and Hot 
and Cold Water in every room 


Beutaches Gast Haus Hem for Skandinaver 
MuNGER & ZEBERG, Proprietors 


"hn, 


; poral UNOS UNITED BREWER 
N 


nu ly. 


WHEN YOU 
DRINH BEER 


See that this Label is on Keg or Boitle 


OF AMERICA 
RADE MARK REGISTERED 


LABOR CLARION 


The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


TUBERCULOSIS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
By Walter Macarthur. 


San Francisco has the largest death rate from 
tuberculosis of the ten largest cities in the United 
States. In 1907 there were 664 deaths from lung 
tuberculosis in that city; in 1908 there were 727 
deaths from the same cause. This ifcrease is 
the more significant when it is considered that 
the total number of deaths from all causes was 
807 less in the latter year than in the former. If 
the deaths from all forms of tuberculosis were 
added to these figures the result would be little 
short of appalling. The slightest sign of small- 
pox immediately arouses the fears of the people, 
yet the deaths from that dread disease in San 
Irancisco were only three in 1907 and two in 1908. 
As compared with the ravages of tuberculosis, the 
danger from smallpox is almost a negligible quan- 
tity. Yet the public attitude toward the former 
disease is one of indifference, and in some in- 
stances of hostility. 


This attitude is evidenced by the opposition 
manifested in certain quarters toward the work of 
the San Francisco Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

The good work done by the association has 
been noted in thesé columns, and the association 
itself commended to the sympathetic considera- 
tion of all concerned in the treatment and eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis and in the public health 
generally. No greater public need exists in the 
city than that of treating those afflicted with this 
disease, for their own good and the protection of 
the whole community. No more important work 
can be conceived than that of coping with tuber- 
culosis in a scientific, systematic and comprehen- 
sive manner, The association which has under- 
taken this work ought to, and doubtless in the 
end will, receive the moral and financial support 
of every public-spirited man and woman, if not 
“for sweet charity’s sake,” then for the sake of 
defense against a danger already very widely 
prevalent and still spreading. 

At present, however, the association is con- 
fronted by a form of opposition which, if suc- 
cessful, will seriously affect its usefulness. The 
association has since last January maintained a 
clinic at 1734 Stockton street, near Filbert. Re- 
cently work has been begun on a building on 
Jackson street, between Polk and Larkin, in 
which it is proposed to carry on the general work 
of the association, and incidentally that of a 
clinic. Against this plan a strenuous objection 
has been raised by a number of residents and 
property owners in the vicinity. It is urged by 
these protestants that the establishment of the 
association’s building, at least so far as the 
clinic is concerned, will constitute a menace to 
the health of the residents and result in a depre- 
ciation of the property values. Already, it is 
claimed, many occupants of flats and apartments 
have either moved or given notice of their inten- 
tion to move from the locality. In a word, these 
protestants are, or affect to be, suffering from a 
mild form of panic that is none the less pro- 
nounced because absolutely groundless. 


This opposition has taken shape in the pres- 
entation to the health committee of the Board 
of Supervisors of a proposed ordinance prohibit- 
ing the establishment of a clinic or dispensary 
for the treatment of any contagious disease, with- 
out obtaining permission from the Board of Su- 
Pervisors, On its face this proposal seems rea- 
sonable. But the specific purpose of the pro- 
posed ordinance is to prohibit the establishment 
of the clinic under the management of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis. If this purpose be achieved, a precedent 


will thus be established which will practically 
debar the association from establishing a clinic 
in any other locality within easy access. 

The numerous objections of these protestants 
may be summed up in the allegation that the 
presence of the clinic will attract large numbers, 
a “continuous flow,” as it has been described, of 
tubercular patients, that these patients will loiter 
on the sidewalks in the vicinity, and that their 
general appearance, conduct and state of. health 
will prove detrimental, and in fact dangerous, to 
the health, comfort and peace of mind of the 
residents, and in addition will injuriously affect 
property values. 


If this statement of the case were at all war- 
ranted by the facts or even conceivable in reason, 
there would be good grounds for pause. Indeed 
in such case the association itself would be the 
first to recognize the danger. That no such dan- 
ger exists may be safely assumed from the fact 
that among the association’s membership and 
actively identified with its work are a number of 
the leading physicians of the city. It is hardly 
likely that these men, skilled in the treatment of 
tuberculosis, would think of establishing a clinic 
in any locality or under any circumstances likely 
to prove a menace either to health or property. 
As between the judgment of the medical pro- 
fession and the fears of the property owners, the 
disinterested citizen can have no hesitation in ac- 
cepting the former, 

It happens that there is at hand a sufficiency 
of practical testimony as to the number of pa- 
tients likely to visit the clinic in its new quar- 
ters. The report recently issued by the associa- 
tion, covering the work of the clinic on Stockton 
street, shows that 483 visits (not separate cases) 
were made to the clinic in eighty days (within a 
period of about five months), an average of six 
per day. Of this number a considerable propor- 
tion were found to be non-tubercular, while of 
those affected by tuberculosis, the larger number 
were classified as “incipient,” and “moderately 
advanced.” As the report says, “It is an en- 
couraging fact that the clinic has so many pa- 
tients in the incipient group.” It may be 
added, by way of further encouragement, that it 
is well that the association has thus far been able 
to cope with these “incipient” cases; which other- 
wise might have become “far advanced” or “in- 
curable.” 

Such are the facts, as compared with the fears 
of a “continuous flow” of tubercular patients. 
There is no reason to fear that the attendance at 
the new clinic will materially exceed the present 
average of six per day, a number hardly equal 
to the attendance at the private offices of the 
average physician. At any rate, it is certain that 
the number of visitors to the clinic will not ex- 
ceed the capacity of the institution to care for 
them without the necessity of loitering on the 
sidewalks or otherwise becoming conspicuous in 
the neighborhood. 

The attitude of the property owners in the 
vicinity of the new clinic is but a repetition of 
what has taken place in other cities under similar 
circumstances. Extended experience and abso- 
lutely reliable reports from other localities show 
that the public health is improved and property 
values§ increased by the establishment of such 
institutions. On the whole, there does not appear 
any good ground for the opposition to the asso- 
ciation’s clinic. On the contrary, that opposition 
has evidently grown out of an entire miscon- 
ception of the case. 

Neither the association nor anyone connected 
with it is indifferent to the health of the locality 
or to the interests of the property owners. It 
can safely be said that neither of these considera- 
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tions is involved im the establishment of the pro- 
posed clinic. However, in view of the great stress 
laid upon the interests of the property owners, it 
may not be amiss to point out that other con- 
siderations are entitled to be consulted in deter- 
mining the question as to whether or not the as- 
sociation shall be permitted to establish the clinic. 
One of these considerations—in fact the prime 
consideration in the whole matter—is that of the 
obligation which the city owes to those who are 
suffering from tuberculosis. From a_ public- 
spirited and humanitarian standpoint, it would 
seem that this consideration ought to be weighed 
equally with the interests of those who through 
mere alarm at the possibility of a drop in real 
estate values or rentals, would force the abandon- 
ment of the sick and suffering to the fate that 
overhangs not only themselves, but the entire 
community. 

The high death rate from tuberculosis in San 
Francisco is due not to arrivals from other lo- 
calities, but to the almost entire lack of precau- 
tion on the part of the residents of that city. With 
proper care and intelligent study the death rate 
can be reduced to a nominal point, if not entirely 
eliminated. Without such care and study, the 
death rate will increase in the future, as it has in 
the past. 

Everywhere throughout the world the move- 
ment for the abatement of tuberculosis is pro- 
gressing. Lverywhere the results are noted in a 
marked diminution of the disease. Shall the men 
and women of San Francisco be permitted, if 
not encouraged, to take up this work, or shall they 
be stopped from performing that duty out of 
deference to the sensibilities and groundless alarm 
of the property owners in the respective local- 
ities? Let it not be forgotten that the whole fu- 
ture of this work depends upon the action taken 
in the present case. If the association can not 
establish its clinic on Jackson street, it can not 
establish it in any other suitable locality. 

Shall it be said that San Francisco refuses to 
permit its citizens to lift a hand in the great cause 
in which the whole world is now so energetically 
and successfully engaged? 
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THE GENERAL STRIKE IN SWEDEN. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 
of the employers over the workingmen’s “attack 
on society,” since they themselves had planned 
the same kind of “attack.” 

It was in the face of this situation that the rep- 
resentative assembly of the organized workers 
was convoked. It was now plainly to be seen by 
the workers that not only was the result of more 
than twenty-five years of struggle for a human 
existence endangered, but also the very existence 
of their organization. They could not escape the 
fact that the employers’ ultimatum was a chal- 
lenge to a life-and-death struggle. 


In order not to be slowly ground to pieces be- 
tween the millstones of the successive lock-outs, 
the workers were compelled to speedily resort to 
the last and most powerful means of defense— 
the general strike. 

The general strike commenced on August 4th. 
Not only did the organized workers vote almost 
unanimously to cease work, but even the unor- 
ganized workers to the numbers of not less than 


100,000 went out on strike with their organized. 
‘fellow-workers. Still more, a small organization 


of workers, classed among the “yellow unions,” 
and hitherto accused of running the errands of the 
employers, made common cause with their fel- 
lows. 

Leaving out of account the agricultural workers, 
only the employees of the government and the 
municipalities, such as railway, postal, telegraph, 
telephone, lighting, street cleaning and water- 
works employees, are still at work upon the ad- 
vice of the other organized workers, and for 
tactical reasons too long to explain. 

All these governmental and municipal em- 
ployees, who are also well organized, are assess- 
ing themselves heavily to support the strikers, and 
will, in all probability, go out on strike at the 
proper time if it is found desirable. 

It may consequently be said that the Swedish 
working people, almost to a man, have stood up 
in defence of their organization and for all its 
high and noble aspirations. Strike-breakers are 
next to impossible to find within the ranks of the 
actual workers. All rumors to the contrary are 
fabrications. 

But equally strong and united stand the employ- 
ers, with determination to crush the organization 
of the workers. 

In its origin, the general strike is entirely void 
of political and revolutionary aims, and is of a 
purely economic character. What it may become 
in the course of events, if the employers persist 
in their ambitious designs, remains for the future 
to show, i 

As it is, more than 300,000 workers are striking, 
which means that over a million men, women and 
children now are actually starving or on the 
verge of starvation. 

In spite of this desperate condition, the strik- 
ers are observing perfect order. Not even the 
rattling of arms, gibes and insults on the part of 
their adversaries, or the machinations of “agents 
provocateurs,” have so far been able to deceive 
the workers into committing the dearly longed-for 
follies that would create an occasion for the use 
of rifles and machine guns. In fact, at no time of 
its previous history has Sweden been such a 
peaceful and orderly country as it is just now. 
during the general strike. The workers in Swe- 
den are sufficiently trained to self-control not to 
endanger their success by a rash step, which 
would carry with it bloodshed and jail for thous- 
ands and defeat for all. 

But in order to maintain the fight, until the em- 
ployers shall have suffered enough financially to 
call it off, the workers of Sweden must have the 
assistance of the world, the internal resources 
being entirely inadequate. The Swedish workers, 
used to hardship, are willing to starve for a long 
time yet in order to gain the victory. They are 
prepared to fight to a finish on a diet of salt, 
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bread and water, but it still requires immense 
sums to keep’more than a million people alive. 

The workers in other Scandinavian countries 
immediately came to their assistance, assessing 
themselves heavily. Germany and other coun- 
tries have also sent large contributions, and from 
all over the world come messages of cheer and 
promises of help. But even all this does not 
suffice. 

It is for this reason that the executive commit- 
tee of the Swedish “Landsorganization” has sent 
us, the undersigned, to America to appeal to all 
American workers to tender speedy and powerful 
help. 

Knowing full well that you fully appreciate 
the international importance of the struggle now 
going on in Sweden, that you would count a de- 
feat for the Swedish workers as your own loss, 
and that you will count their victory as your vic- 
tory, we bring you fraternal greetings from 
your Swedish fellows, and their thanks in ad- 
vance for assistance rendered. 

All appropriations and contributions should be 
sent to Landssekretariatet, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Yours for the welfare of the working class, 

Cc. E. THOLIN, 
JOHN SANDGREN, 
Authorized Delegates from the Swedish Lands- 
organization. New York, August 27, 1909. 
Se 


LABOR CARNIVAL. 

Portola week will be celebrated by the hosts 
of labor in a manner that will leave pleasant 
memories of the occasion, and, incidentally, re- 
sult in the consummation of plans to build a 
labor temple for the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, 

The Central Theatre capacious lot on Market 
street, near Eighth, will soon be in readiness for 
the tented city. The days from October 16th to 
24th have been decided upon. The general ad- 
mission will be ten cents. 

J. Gorman has arrived from the Seattle expo- 
sition to make all the necessary arrangements for 
the concessions. He will have charge of the gro- 
tesque parade on the opening day. Mr. Gorman 
is a theatrical man of the highest standing, and 
has managed similar shows to the one proposed 
for Portola week. 

The labor features will be most attractive. Sev- 
eral unions will have exhibits. Headquarters 
will be reserved for members of organized labor 
and their friends. An information bureau will 
be all its name implies. Refreshment rooms will 
be at the disposal of the ladies. 

There will be a meeting of the general com- 
mittee of the Labor Council, of which George W. 
Bell is chairman, next Sunday afternoon at 1 
o’clock in the Labor Temple. 
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NEWS OF THE HATTERS’ STRIKE. 

The New York “Call” of September lst, in 
discussing the hatters’ situation, quoted National 
Secretary Lawlor as follows: “Those who are 
now at work under union conditions are paying 
an assessment of 15 per cent of their weekly 
wages for the support of those who are still on 
strike. About 10,000 of the original strikers are 
now at work in the various hatting districts, hav- 
ing gained their demands, leaving about 5,000 
on strike. In accepting the last proposition of 
Governor Fort, of New Jersey, before he went 
on his vacation, the union made its final conces- 
sion. That was that the union label must be re- 
stored, that all the non-union men be discharged 
and that the men who remained at work who 
were in the union be taken back into the union 
and be allowed to remain at work.” 

——_ 

First Burglar: “Well, did yer get anyfink?” 
Second Burglar (disgustedly): “Nah! the bloke 
wot lives ’ere is a lawyer.” First Burglar: “That’s 
’ard luck. Did yer lose anyfink?” 
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LABOR DAY CELEBRATION. 

(Continued from Page 3.) 
by a glass furnace mounted on a truck, with 
operators. The delivery drivers decorated their 
wagons with flowers and festoons of bright paper. 
The waitresses, in immaculate white, rode in a 
carryall, while their business agents had a car- 
riage to themselves. A pile driver, operated by 
a live donkey engine, told to which union that 
float belonged. The drum corps members of 
Gabrielle Parlor of Native Daughters made a 
pretty feature at this point in their white hussar 
costumes, 

The machinists’ apprentices were a husky lot of 
boys in new working clothes. The electrical 
linemen strung wires from telephone poles planted 
in a truck bed and the stone cutters hewed their 
blocks in view of all. The brewers, in white 
with wreaths of hops about their hats, and ten 
beautifully decorated wagons of the milk wagon 
drivers were not the least features of the Provis- 
ion Trades Council. 

“Before we won our six days but 5 per cent of 
our members were married. Now 60 per cent 
are married.” So read the float of the bakers, 
who had a handsome bevy of youngsters bear- 
ing union mottoes in their hands following in 
the rear of the banner to silence doubt. Their 
rest day was won ten years ago. 

Nearly all the unions of the Building Trades 
Council: presented a magnificent appearance in 
special uniforms. 

The first union in line was composed of the 
box makers and sawyers, bearing banners that 
read “United We Stand, Divided We Fall,” and 
“Out Six Months, Good for Six Months More.” 

The judges made the following official awards: 

First Prize—Katschinski cup, to union making 
best general appearance—Beer Bottlers, No. 293. 

Second Prize—Charles Brown & Sons cup to 
union making second best appearance—Plasterers, 
No. 66. 

“Examiner” Cup—To union composed wholly 
or partly of women, making best general ap- 
pearance—Waitresses’ Union. 

First Prize—Roman & Roman cup, to union 
turning out best-appearing float—Sign and Pic- 
torial Painters, No. 510. 

Second Prize—Sorensen cup, to union turning 
out second best appearing float—Horseshoers. 

Pragers silk flag, to union turning out float 
most symbolic of trade union—Millmen’s Union, 
No. 422. 

Honorable mention for general appearance was 
awarded the unions of bakers, wood, wire and 
metal lathers, horseshoers, mantel, grate and tile 
setters, ice wagon drivers. glass bottle blowers, 
machinists’ auxiliary, and carpenters (No. 95). 

Honorable mention for floats was awarded to 
the unions of electrical workers, milk wagon 
drivers, pile drivers, journeymen stone cutters, 
glass bottle blowers, and carpenters (No. 22). 

The unionists of Alameda county held a fine 
parade in Oakland, and then joined their San 
Francisco friends in continuing the celebration at 
Shell Mound Park. 

After introductory remarks at Shell Mound 
Park by John A. Kelly, president of the day, A. 

Thompson, president of the California State 
Federation of Labor, and P. H. McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the State Building Trades Council, Clar- 
ence S. Darrow was introduced as the orator of 
the occasion. He said in part: 

“If labor and capital were friends, as is claimed, 
then the restrictions and system of the unions are 
all wrong. But are they friends? No, they are 
not, and the man who says so is not telling the 
truth. 

“The wage-earner cannot raise his wages to 
meet the raises of those in charge of the means 
of production. If the worker raises his pay 10 
Per cent, the capital can impose 20 per cent in- 
crease on the articles that the workers require. 
It is not the individual, but the system, that counts 
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in this warfare. Under the competitive system 


of industries, labor and capital are enemies. The 
watchword of the employer is free trade in what 
he buys and a protective market in what he sells. 
That is the watchword of the manufacturer. The 
manufacturer knows that the only way he can 
control the price is to limit the production. 

“The workingman has learned this lesson from 
the employer. The workingmen decide that if 
they can get all their fellows into the organiza- 
tion they can control the price of labor, emulating 
the manufacturer who dictates the price of what 
he has to sell. 

“The anthracite coal miners, after being idle 
six months and having a lawsuit against them of 
six months, finally secured a 10 per cent increase 
of wages. Ina day half a dozen men got together 
around a mahogany table in New York and raised 
the price of coal 20 per cent. The workingman 
might as well try and lift himself up by his boot 
straps as to lift wages. Prices can be raised 
faster than wages. Labor cannot win its fight 
on any of the old lines. It must have some end 
toward which it must work. 

“The working people must go into politics as 
a means of advancing their interests and wresting 
the means of production from their enemies, the 
capitalists and trusts. It is a class struggle. When 
the working people secure control of the means 
of production they can make the machinery work 
for their benefit. There is land enough in the 
world, but the trouble is that there is a fence 
around it and it is closed to those who would use 
its productiveness. 

“Land has become the property of the few just 
as the inventions and machinery are in the pos- 
session of the few. Machinery, instead of liber- 
ating the human race, has become the competitor 
of man. 

“There are many roads which labor might take 
to throw off its bondage. The socialists are the 
only party seeking to unite the workers of the 
world to advance the interests of their class, but 
their intolerances keep many aloof. Neither the 
republican nor the democratic party is the friend 
of the wage-earner. The judiciary and the law- 
yers are responsible for the prevailing laws which 
can be invoked against the workingman and not 
against his employer.” 

a 
Orpheum, 

The bill at the Orpheum for next week will 
possess extraordinary merit. Its headline attrac- 
tion will be Harrison Armstrong’s one-act intense 
dramatic play “Circumstantial Evidence.” Ed 
Wynn and Al Lee, original comedians, will pre- 
sent a skit entitled “The Billiken Freshman.” 
Charles Montrell, a famous European juggler, 
and that lively pair, Rosa Crouch and George 
Welch, will be the other newcomers. Next week 
will conclude the engagements of Gardner and 
Revere, Signor Luciano Lucca, The Arlington 
Four, and that stunning musical hit “At The 
Country Club.” The performance will wind up 
with a new series of Orpheum motion pictures. 


ee 
GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 
near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 
rent. Full information may be obtained on the 
premises. Gigs 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1909. 


“Gathering something from everyone thou pass- 


est on the highway, and from every experience. 


that sends thee, and out of the wide knowledge 
thus gained of human weakness and human needs, 
distill in thine own heart the precious toil of sym- 
pathy.”—A. Fellows Johnson. 


The executive council of the California State 
Federation of Labor will meet next Sunday after- 
noon, September 12th, in the Labor Temple. This 
will probably be the last meeting of the council 
before the San Rafael convention. 

———— &_____—_ 

Clarence S. Darrow’s talk at Shell Mound Park 
last Monday afternoon was a masterly effort. 
He held the attention of his audience each minute, 
and there were persistent calls for continuance 
when the orator was obliged to relinquish his 
task. Mr. Darrow gave his hearers food for 
thought. ~~ 


It is fitting that San Francisco trade unionists 
should pay tribute to the memory of Henry 
George. He was at one time a union printer 
in this city, and editor of the “Evening Post.” 
His great book, “Progress and Poverty,” has 
placed him in the front rank of the world’s think- 
ers. Mr. George was born on September 2, 1839, 
and on Thursday of last week his admirers and 
followers held meetings all over the United 
States. Se ae a ee ee 

The machinists’ convention will open in Denver 
next Monday. Several very important craft mat- 
ters will come up for consideration. Among 
them will be the eight-hour day question. It is 
to be hoped the men in the iron trades industry 
will profit by the experience in the printing field 
and align their internationals for the task ahead. 
Better results can be obtained as a result of co- 
operation as suggested. 

— 

An appeal has been forwarded to President Taft 
against the issuance by the “American Magazine” 
of a series of articles on “Barbarous Mexico,” to 
begin in the October number. .The Chicago 
“Public” well says: “No Mexican will be offended 
at this title unless he is offended at the exposure 
itself. Beneficiaries of the plutocratic and bloody 
dynasty of Diaz will be offended at the title, of 
course, but not Mexican patriots.” 

ee ee 

H. Weinstock, California’s commissioner to 
investigate industrial conditions, and many of 
whose articles have been printed in the “Labor 
Clarion,” arrived home last Friday, September 
3d. He was interviewed extensively by the local 
papers, and epitomized his views by saying: 
“Voluntary arbitration is a failure. Compulsory 
arbitration is a partial success in Australasia, but 


would not work in the United States, where the- 


only solution is public inquiry through state ma- 
chinery.” 
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LESSONS FROM LABOR DAY. 

After Labor Day of last year we wrote an edi- 
torial headed “Let Us Buy As We March.” It 
was copied in a number of trade journals, and evi- 
dently struck a responsive chord. The idea con- 
veyed was that unionists should purchase union- 
label goods in like unison as they walked the 
streets of the cities of the land. This, it appears 
to us, is a first requisite of organized-labor doc- 
trine, and the lesson needs to be learned. Of 
what use is it to wave colors on one day and on 
the other 364 neglect that which would make us 
consistent? We know that, in the mass, we are 
derelict to our opportunities, and yet there are 
signs of an awakening to the common need. 

If trade unionists would demand the label on 
all commodities on which it is obtainable, if 
they would insist on the clerks and those who 
wait to supply everyday requirements furnishing 
the sign of membership in a union, we could 
make our position in the industrial world impreg- 
nable. Let us see to it that the enthusiasm of 
the season is diverted to those channels legiti- 
mately a part of the being of the institution 
known as “the union.” 

Another lesson to be learned is that education 
is needed to realize that the trade union is not 
the ultima thule of the labor movement. So long 
as one man or one woman is anxious to work and 
is unable to obtain employment, so long as the 
great mass of people are but a few days away 


. from starvation, there is need of that progress 


that will result in the revolution of the things 
that are. It was never intended that a few 
should be millionaires while the many are with- 
out bare necessities, or that dogs should be given 
silver dinners at Newport while human beings 
go hungry in New York. It is easy to acquire 
a smug complacency when our igdividual needs 
are satisfied, and to attempt to believe that if 
men and women are without work it is their own 
fault, but the record will not down. 

There are several movements in this day and 
generation that are designed to ameliorate condi- 
tions. The man who sneers at socialism as a 
dream, or at the single taxer as a crank, or at him 
who advocates government and municipal owner- 
ship as a faddist, or who decries others who are 
striving in different ways to work for the inter- 
est of humanity according to their light, is simply 
dodging the issue. What more deplorable posi- 
tion could be imagined than that of the wife and 
mother, bereft of the bread winner, forced to 
struggle in poverty to supply a crust of bread 
for her offspring? 

The trade union has a larger vista before it 
than ever before. The way isn’t as easy to fol- 
low as the wise man who knows it all may de- 
scribe, but we will have to look out and beyond 
narrow limitations. 

We should acquire some Labor Day enthusi- 
asm for our business relations with each other 
as trade unionists. The self seeker and the in- 
competent to lead should be relegated to the rear. 
Men active and reliable, anxious to serve the 
cause they profess to believe in, were never 
more needed. A fraternal sentiment is necessary 
to adjust jurisdictional disputes, to deal justly 
with the unionists who may not see eye to eye 
with others in civic affairs or in union life. Cul- 
tivate tolerance. 

From our knowledge of the past, we know, as 
trade unionists, that our organizations have done 
wonderful things. One lesson of the hour is 
the necessity of improving and upbuilding the 
medium whereby hours have been reduced and 
wages increased, and the tenement house and 
sweatshop combated. The trade union will re- 
main active in behalf of the child, and its record 
is such that it will become more and more one 
of the impelling forces of civilization. 

And so the labor movement starts out towards 
the coming Labor Day, confident of the future 
and profiting by past experiences, 


THE PRESSED STEEL CAR STRIKE, 

While the newspaper reports state that the men 
who protested against the intolerable conditions 
under which the Pressed Steel Car Company 
operated have gained a victory, yet experience 
has taught us to await confirmation from more 
reliable sources—with all due deference to the 
powerful mediums which mold (?) public opinion. 
We were told by the daily papers that the hatters’ 
strike had ended, only to find the information in- 
correct. Other instances might be mentioned, 
were it necessary. 

It looks, however, as though there was ground 
for the news of victory of the men. Reports 
have come out that Government officials high in 
power have taken a hand in the dispute, and the 
statements that peonage and force have been used 
by the car company to break the strike are war- 
ranted by the evidence. 

On August 28th Frank Morrison, secretary of 
the American Federation of Labor, wrote to 
Charles Nagel, secretary Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, making a formal request for 
investigation into the conditions which caused 
the strike at McKees Rocks in Pennsylvania. The 
law quoted by Mr. Morrison is as follows: “Section 
8, of the act of February 14, 1903, which pro- 
vides in the last clause of said section that ‘he 
(secretary of Commerce and Labor) shall also 
from time to time make such special investiga- 
tions and reports as he may be required to do by 
the President, or by either House of Congress, 
or which he himself may deem necessary and 
urgent.’ ” 

Proceeding, Mr. Morrison gave reasons at 
length why his request should be complied with: 

“IT would respectfully call your attention to the 
fact that the strikers are composed of several 
thousand alien and unorganized men, whose 
wages have been reduced by the officers of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company to such an extent, 
that in sheer desperation they decided to cease 
work until the many grievances, which they 
could mo longer bear, were remedied, and a higher 
wage-rate was paid. . 

“In support of the above statement, I call 
your attention to the full report made by Mr. 
Paul U. Kellogg, published in the August 7th 
issue of ‘The Survey,’ and quote a small part 
thereof to give you some idea of the un-American 
conditions under which the employees of this 
company have been compelled to work: 

“The charges brought by the men against 
the way the Pressed Steel Car Company applied 
this system are many and definite. Since the 
strike the company has offered to look into and 
adjust any case of individual grievance brought 
before it, but has flatly refused to take them up 
before an impartial board of arbitration. 

““Tn the first place, the men charge that they 
have no means of checking up what is coming 
to them. No piece rates are posted as under 
the old system. They don’t know what the 
pool is going to get per piece for any of the 
work it does, nor the lump sum due it at the 
end of a fortnight. They claim the hourly 
rating is not a guaranteed minimum; that many 
of the men have received pay far under what 
they understood their rating to be, and that 
foremen and superintendents ‘have refused to tell 
others what their rating was. Futher, it is al- 
leged that where a lump sum is paid for a 
series of operations done by different gangs 
in completing a car, no money is paid any of 
the gangs until the whole series of operations 
is completed. As some pools have included as 
many as three hundred men, it is manifestly im- 
possible for the men to keep track. Their pay 
envelopes show on the outside merely the check 
number, and the amount inside—neither the man’s 
rating, nor the number of hours he has worked, 
nor the bonus due him under the piece pool sys- 
tem, nor the amount arbitrarily deducted from 
his earnings by the company for insurance.’” 


LABOR CLARION 


NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
Dr. Brown on “Organized Labor.” 


There are few professional men in the United 
States more pronounced that the Rev. Charles 
R. Brown of Oakland in advocacy of the trade- 
union movement. Last Sunday evening the gen- 
tleman spoke to a congregation that crowded the 
auditorium. He said in part: : 

“It is needed that men of average ability with 
families to support should not be at the mercy of 
some man of exceptional strength whose power 
of endurance is abnormal or of some young fellow 
with no family or of some Asiatic who is content 
with less than a living wage. 

“Tam a firm believer in the principles of or- 
ganized labor. I belong to a union myself. The 
Bay Association of Congregational Ministers is 
my local and it is affiliated with the National 
Council of Congregational Ministers. If any 
minister without a union card or credential show- 
ing his standing in some local association should 
try to settle in one of our churches here, he would 
be opposed by all our regular ministers. The 
same is true of all other denominations—the peo- 
ple in the churches believe it best that their 
ministers should have standing in their local 
unions. 

“The same principle holds good with carpenters 
or teamsters, with printers or painters. In main- 
taining certain standards of efficiency and in ob- 
taining better conditions of employment, in se- 
curing legislation which will protect the interests 
of each trade and in properly influencing public 
opinion, it is desirable that all trades should have 
organization and that each reputable craftsman 
should have standing in his own local. 

“The great underlying principle of organized 
labor is that of collective bargaining. The men 
agree among themselves not to bargain individu- 
ally with their employer or employers, but to 
accept the terms of a joint contract between the 
employer and the union. 

“The work of the labor unions is highly educa- 
tive. In my capacity as fraternal delegate to the 
Central Labor Council of Alameda County, I have 
spent many evenings in labor mectings and they 
have been fully as profitable to me as the even- 
ings spent in prayer meeting—and they are profit- 
able tofall the men who are there. 

“It is a great cause which will march through 
the streets of every American city tomorrow. 
The cause demands not only men of intelligence, 
honor and ihtegrity as leaders, but men and 
women in the ranks who in personal character 
and settled purpose are worthy of doing battle 
for the high ends in view. The captain of our 
salvation, the master spirit of Christian civiliza- 
tion, was a carpenter and he comes forth today 
to bid each workingman clasp hands with him in 
a common devotion to that kingdom of righteous- 
hess and peace and joy which means permanent 
well being for us all.” 
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In Favor of Postal Savings Banks. 


The Sacramento “Bee” last Saturday discussed 
the rumor that President Taft will urge the es- 
tablishment of postal savings banks, but will 
recommend that the interest allowed be less than 
2 per cent, so as not to interfere with private 
banking interests. 

After paying its respects to the solicitude for 
the banks, the “Bee” said: 

“Undoubtedly postal savings banks should be 
established in this country, as in Canada, Great 
Sritain and numerous other countries. Millions 
of dollars now locked up or hidden away, because 
of distrust of private banks, would be placed in 
Government depositaries, even if the rate of in- 
terest were less than 2 per cent. But in fixing 
the rate, the Government should not be controlled 
by concern for private banks. It should pay the 
best rate it could afford without loss. The pri- 
vate banks can look out for themselves, and prob- 


ably could always pay a considerably higher rate 
than the postal banks, which would not lend 
money on real estate as do private savings banks. 

“Delicate consideration for the private mon- 
opoly of the express business, from which rail- 
road and other capitalists are making enormous 
and extortionate -profits, has so far prevented 
the Government from establishing a cheap par- 
cels post, such as most other countries enjoy. 
But if some day a President shall pluck up suffi- 
cient courage to advocate such an invasion of 
private monopoly for the public good, may we 
not expect to see the suggestion qualified by a 
recommendation that the rates be so fixed as not 
unduly to interfere with the express companies? 

“The idea that private corporations have rights 
and privileges superior to those of the people in 
transportation, the telegraph, the telephone and 
like public utilities, has too long prevailed in the 
United States. The Government should take over 
all such public utilities as tend to become mon- 
opolies, and not leave the public to be exploited 
for the enrichment of the few. 

“The same rule should govern in municipalities. 
Lighting, street-car service, water, gas and elec- 
tricity should all be publicly owned and operated, 
for the public benefit. Not only in this way can 
such utilities be cheapened and improved, but 
also, what is of far greater importance—the cor- 
rupting influence of private corporations ‘wiped 
out of politics and public office.” 


* * * 
A Characteristic “Times” Scheme. 


The “Labor Clarion” has received a type-writ- 
ten document from “The Times-Mirror Company” 
of Los Angeles, setting forth the advantages of a 
linotype school. Here are two paragraphs elo- 
quent in their simplicity: 

“After the term of apprenticeship for which 
the student pays, he may, if he chooses, stay and 
operate the linotype, in order to improve his 
efficiency. and speed, it being optional with us 
whether he shall be paid anything for his services, 
and if so, how much he shall be paid. 

“It frequently happens that a particularly apt 
student will be efficient at the end of six weeks, 
in which case, if he has made notable progress 
and it is not necessary for him to go on as an 
apprentice, we are willing to give him employ- 
ment at what he can fairly earn until he becomes 
a competent operator. The same holds good of 
any apprentice who has successfully and persist- 
ently practiced for the period for which he en- 
gages and pays.” 

As if to emphasize the foregoing, the “Times” 
says it wants to “teach the trade to worthy young 
men, rather than as a money-making enterprise.” 
“Good board and room may be procured in the 
vicinity of the school at $5 per week,” proceeds 
the circular. Whether the “Times” also runs a 
boarding house, does not appear. 

Nearly $10 a week is collected from the uniniti- 
ated who succumb to the wiles of the Times-Mir- 
ror Company. Not one word is said about the 
necessity of first following the printing business 
before taking up the linotype. A man is handi- 
capped without this knowledge. When he leaves 
the “Times” and travels around the country, he 
soon finds that all the detail of catalogue, book 
and tabular work and other matters peculiar to 
the printing industry, are as so much Greek to 
him without experience. Many a man in the 
larger cities has been unable to obtain employ- 
ment because of this lack of foundation. Even 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, whose bus- 
iness it is to sell linotype machines, earnestly 
impresses this fact on budding operators. Not so 
the “Times.” The proverbial colored gentleman 
next to the coal bin lies both in the deception and 
the broad statement that “it is optional with us 
(The ‘Times’) whether you be paid anything for 
your services, and, if so, how much you should 
be paid.” 


EVERY CARE NEEDED. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

Trade unionism is passing through a critical 
period in its history. It will always be on the 
verge of a crisis, because it has to do with life; 
for life must mean growth, and growth means 
pain. 

But there are certain conditions in the indus- 
trial world which call for most careful thought 
on the part of trade-union leaders. No little 
two-by-four propaganda method will meet the sit- 
uation, 

There is the enemy from without. Never be- 
fore has there been such a systematic effort made 
to destroy organized labor. Employers’ Associa- 
tions and Citizens’ Alliances have largely passed 
their period of hysteria. They are now getting 
down to the job in a scientific, business-like way. 
They are attacking labor through the courts. 
They are employing expert lawyers, many of 
whom are absolutely unscrupulous, and who de- 
vote their entire time to the task of mapping out 
campaigns against the trade union, and supposed- 
ly in the interest of their employers. These 
efforts will fail to destroy organized labor. They 
will purge it so that it will become stronger and 
better. But there are certain things within trade 
unionism which demand the attention of its truest 
friends. 

I‘irst—There is its very strength. The growth 

of trade unionism in recent years has been one 

of the most significant things of modern times. 

This growth has brought with it a great mass of 

enthusiastic fighters, but who, at the same time, 

are uninformed as to the fundamental principles 
of their cause. These will endanger the move- 
ment if no effort is made to give their work in- 
telligent direction. There must be better “team 
work.” Their attack must not be that of the mob, 
but that of trained soldiers. Clearly, then, the 
leaders must see to it that the recruits shall have 

a course of training which will enable them to 

“give a reason for the hope that is within them.” 

Second—On account of the development of or- 
ganized labor there has come to be a specializa- 
tion of industries, even within its ranks, which 
has very naturally resulted in jurisdictional strife. 
[ven mob enthusiasm is better than this, for the 
mob will receive sympathy from the neutral on- 
looker, but jurisdictional strife not only causes 
bitterness and hatred within, but disgust and 
ridicule without. 

Third—Organized labor must deal not only 
with the ignorance of its own members, but it 
must educate the general public. It is lamentable 
that even otherwise intelligent business and pro- 
fessional men are in absolute ignorance of the 
principles of organized labor. Jf the public does 
not know about trade unionism, it must be ad- 
mitted that it is the fault of organized labor. It 
is not the business of the outsider to inform him- 
self concerning trade unionism. It is the trade 
unions’ job to compel attention and to correctly 
inform the outsider. 

These are some of the problems which con- 
front organized labor today. That they will be 
adjusted in due time there can be no doubt. But 
immediate attention to them will save many a 
year of struggle and a great deal of suffering and 
heartache, 
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The notoriety given the Pressed Steel concern 
in Pennsylvania is focusing public attention on 
a disgraceful situation. The conditions under 
which the men worked are indescribable. Many 
of the strike-breakers have abandoned their em- 
ployment. “The Survey” and other papers have 
printed reports from impartial investigators that 
are almost unbelievable. The opposition to or- 
ganization among employees, the low wages and 
long hours, and the living surroundings—all fos- 
tered by a rich corporation—are doing more to 
awaken the people to the danger of this type of 

i “industrialism” than anything else. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION, 

Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 

At the board meeting held September 7th, Pres- 
ident Harry Menke presiding, Messrs. F. H. Con- 
rad, J. W. Frank, J. R. McKenna, E. J. Preston, 
Edward Preston and E. Roger were admitted to 
membership by initiation, and G. Tigano, of Local 
No. 198, Providence, R. I., was admitted on 
transfer. Mr, E. E. Perrigo, conditional mem- 


. ber of the A. F. of M. (card No. 749), was admit- 


ted to full membership in the M. M. P. U. Ap- 
plications for membership of Miss T. Burgess 
and C. Nelson were laid over one week. 

Messrs. P. Minieri, Local No, 30; A. Betteley, 
F. Radice, G. Gulizio and M. Comminini, Local 
No. 62; C. Caiozzo and E. Giammateo, Local No. 
77; I. Umana, G. Guida, V. Misuraca, D. Di Bene- 
dictis, G. Sirignano and F. Sirignano, Local No. 
216; U. Corrado, A. D’Argenio, S. Lambiase, A. 
Amoretti, G. Famoso and A. Fantilli, Local No. 
310; G. Sonkin, Local No. 402; M. Cuchiara, and 


A. Napolitano, Local No. 420, also L. Fantilli,- 


conditional member A. F. of M., (card No. 837), 
constituting the Banda Roma, also known latterly 
as the Marine Band, have withdrawn transfer 
cards and resigned from Local No. 6. Messrs 
F. A. Hundhammer, Local No. 47, Los Angeles, 
and F. Crietz, Local No. 99, Portland, have also 
resigned through withdrawal of transfer cards. 
Mr. R. Everett, who has been absent from the 
jurisdiction for the past year, and who is now lo- 
cated at Winnipeg, Manitoba, has resigned from 
membership in the M. M. P. U., as it is not his 
intention to return to San Francisco. The best 
wishes of many friends are extended to Mr. IFv- 
erett. 

The death is reported of late member R. M. 
McLean, on Tuesday, September 7th, in this city. 
The deceased had been a member of the M. M. P. 
U. for many years past, although possibly not 
well known to most members of the organiza- 
tion. The funeral was held on Friday, September 
10th, from the late residence, No. 524 Point Lobos 
avenue, under the auspices of the M. M. P. U., 
the funeral band attending and performing the 
last sad duty of the union to a deceased member. 

Members are informed herewith that the boy- 


“cott on boats of the Monticello Steamship Com- 


pany, and on Monticello Grove (formerly known 
as El Campo Park) has been lifted by the San 
Francisco Labor Council. In future and until 
further notice, members are at liberty to contract 
for, accept, or play any engagement on steamers 
of the company, or at Monticello Grove. 

Dues and assessments for the third quarter, 
amounting to $1.90, are now due and are payable 
before October 1, 1909. The assessments con- 
sist of death benefit assessment No. 6, levied on 
account of the death of the late member A. Beetz, 
and an assessment of 15 cents per member (pay- 
able by the entire membership of Local No, 6) 
in support of the United Hatters of North Amer- 
ica. Payment of dues and assessments should be 
made to the financial secretary, Arthur S. Morey, 
68 Haight street. : 

Members are hereby notified that the price list 
committee will meet in Apollo Hall, 68 Haight 
street, next Thursday morning, September 16th, 
at 10 o’clock. And as this may be the last meeting 
of this committee, members desiring to have 
changes in the price list considered should appear 
at this meeting. 

Harry Stockton, the clarinetist and former 
member of Local No. 6, writing lately to his old- 
time friend and associate “Tim” Delany, asks to 
be kindly remembered by former acquaintances. 
Mr. Stockton is playing at “The New Court” 
Theatre, Brooklyn, and while fully appreciative 
of the difference in climatic conditions between 
Brooklyn and San Francisco, finds the conditions 
in the jurisdiction of Local No. 310 otherwise 
quite satisfactory. 


On Sunday, September 5th, Mr. C. Draghice- 
vich, one of the younger members of Local No. 6, 
was united in marriage to Miss Frances Webster 
at St. Mary’s Church by the Reverend H. H. Wy- 
man. The bride and groom are the recipients of 
many hearty congratulations and good wishes. 

Members who are at liberty to accept engage- 
ments to parade during the Portola Festival week 
are requested to submit their names and respec- 
tive instruments to the secretary. Such action ou 
the part of disengaged members will be of con- 
venience to the various contracting members 
that desire to engage required instrumentation. 

Mr. D. D. Matthews, musical director “Bathing 
Girls” Company, and a member of Local No. 75. 
Des Moines, is reported playing at the Oakland 
Crpheum, week of September 4th. 

At the board meeting held August 31st, atten- 
tioa was drawn to the requirements of Federa- 
tion law bearing on the citizenship of members. 
In accordance with the instruction of the meeting, 
the law in question is submitted for the infor- 
mation of members: 

Federation By-laws, Article 6, Section 8 (Duties 
of Locals and Members): “Members of locals of 
the American Federation of Musicians shall be 
citizens of either the United States or Canada; 
provided, however, that an applicant for member- 
ship from a foreign country may be accepted as 
a member of a local of the American Federation 
of Musicians upon making a declaration of in- 
tion of becoming a citizen. But such mem- 
ber so accepted shall complete his naturalization 
within seven years after the time said declaration 
was made, one notice having been sent. Failure 
to comply with the requirements of this section 
shall invalidate membership in the American 
Federation of Musicians.” President Menke has 
been authorized to appoint a committee of six 
members whose duty it shall be to ascertain, by 
proper investigation, whether or not members 
have complied with the provisions of the above- 
quoted law. G 
—_——__—_—__@______- --- 

WOMAN’S AUXILIARY, NO. 18. 

Next Monday afternoon, September 13th, at 
2 o'clock, Woman’s Auxiliary, No. 18, to San 
Francisco Typographical Union, No. 21, will meet 
in Room 273, Monadnock Building, Market street, 
near Third. A full attendance is desired. It is 
the intention to help “boost” the proposal to 
bring the 1911 I. T. U. convention to San Fran- 
cisco. Possibly a delegate will be sent to Minne- 
apolis next year to aid the good work. 


ee 
Our old-time friend David M. Parry, who 


gained some fame as a manufacturer of buggies, 
and who also achieved some celebrity as an 
author, but who lately retired from the buggy 
business—that is the manufacturing kind—will 
embark in the manufacture of automobiles. It is 
said that his company will put on the market a 
cheap vehicle. 


A NEEDED ROAST. 

The engineer of the Merchants’ Association has 
reported to that body as follows: : 

“There is now, and will be for a long time to 
come, an abundant supply of labor available at 
20 cents per hour; and if street sweepers were 
given a reduced but liberal wage of $2.25 per day, 
sufficient saving would be made to make it pos- 
sible to put on about 30 to 40 more sweepers 
and 8 to.10 more wagons, and thus give the sup- 
erintendent extra men and wagons that he claims 
necessary to keep the city well cleaned.” 

The old cry, “reduce wages,” is the panacea of 
our industrial ills, according to the conception 
of too many of our “leading citizens.” There is 
nothing particularly attractive in the work of 
sweeping San Francisco’s streets. Some of them 
(the streets) are good, and some of them are 
bad. Those who manipulate brooms run the risk 
each day of colliding with street cars, automo- 
biles and wagons. As a rule, they are married 
men, and $13.50 a week—the rate suggested by 
the engineer in question—is an outrage. Three 
dollars a day, the prevailing standard, is recog- 
nized all over the city as the minimum. Protests 
from all sources have already been registered 
against the suggested reduction. 

The plain fact is that a man has a right to as- 
pire to provide decently for his family, regardless 
of his occupation. There is an almost unanimous 
opinion in the affirmative in this country. 

What salary does the engineer of the Mer- 
chants’ Association get? It is a safe wager he 
didn’t suggest that his wage be reduced. And 
when it comes to buying merchandise, paying 
rent, clothing and educating one’s family, and 
living as becomes an American citizen, the public 
at large sees no difference between the street 
sweeper and the engineer. 

Perhaps men could be secured at 15 cents an 
hour. Why stop at the 20 cents? Adhere to 
“the law of supply and demand,” cast to the 
winds all that our civilization stands for, if you 
will, and let the cheap man win! 

Nay, nay, Mr. Engineer, you and your kind are 
doing more to retard San Francisco’s progress 
than you think, and, incidentally, keep alive the 
class antagonisms that mar municipal advance- 
ment. Read Mr. Troy’s article headed “Munici- 
pal Ownership” for further information 6n this 
subject. 


A call for the craft card or button is the best 
way of hiring trade unionists. 


Summerfield & Haines 
UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING | 


1089-1091 MARKET ST. 
Agents Carhartt Overalls 


The Irish Tailors have ie to be your steadfast friends; FIVE YEARS ago we introduced 


the CUSTOM TAILORS’ U 


ION LABEL to the union men of San Francisco. 


WE are still champions of this label. All our garments are made in our own Sanitary Work- 


shops by Skilled Union Mechanics, and our prices are no higher than th 
Our Fall Styles are now ready for your inspection. 


e non-union firms. 
pen Saturday until 10 p. m. 


\ KelleberSArowne; 


% THE IRISH TAILORS * 
7h Street below Market 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 
Private Ownership of Utilities a Menace. 


By Edward P. E. Troy. 


Private ownership of public utilities has be- 
come a menace to our city. The people of San 
Francisco have long experienced the tyranny 
and oppression of the corporations operating their 
street railways, water and other public utilities. 
As the income of these companies grow, their 
service is lessened. The greater the profit, the 
more stock and bonds are issued. No debt is 
ever paid off. In an endeavor to pay interest 
and dividends on their “watered” capitalization, 
economies are practiced that inconvenience and 
endanger the people and the city. 


The malignant influence of these corporations 
permeates every feature of our municipal life. 
They corrupt our officials, courts and juries, ren- 
der our law impotent, destroy our streets, make 
life, limb and property unsafe in public places, 
and in the home, and bring discomfort and ill- 
health to the entire community by their reckless 
economies of operation. The sole purpose of 
these companies is to make as much money for 
successive, reckless speculators, who gain control 
of them by giving as little service for the money 
paid as possible, 

The city itself conducts many public services. 
The libraries, parks, streets, sidewalks, children’s 
playgrounds, garbage crematory, health and other 
city departments, are operated solely for the 
purpose of giving the service to the people. The 
city, in obedience to the public will, always pays 
a living wage, and works its employees a fair 
number of hours. Many contend that the city 
should pay a higher wage and work its employees 
a lesser number of hours than other employers, 
in order that a higher standard be set for private 
employers to attain. 


The companies that have gained control of our 
public services, on the other hand, always strive 
to reduce the wages of their employees. This is 
especially true of the water and street railway 
companies of San Francisco. The United Rail- 
ways is now paying its conductors and motor- 
men from 25 to 27% cents per hour. This is the 
lowest wage paid in such employment in any of 
the large cities of the United States. The board 
of arbitration of 1906-07 found that the lowest 
living wage compatible with decent living in 
this city was from 31 to 33 cents per hour. This 
finding was based on the unwilling testimony of 
the witness of the company. The testimony of 
the unions showed that a higher wage should be 
paid. Yet that company, after a ruthless war on 
the unions, has cut the wage to the above low 
figure. The Spring Valley Water Company, after 
the earthquake, reduced the wages of its col- 


lectors and many of its other employees more 
than one-half. 


In their endeavors to justify the low wages 
paid by them, public-service corporations try to 
drag down the standard of wages in every trade 
in the community. They pay to their employees 
in the various trades a lower wage than the 
union rate. The United Railroads paid to pavers 
$2.50, and the same to concrete workers, when 
the city was paying similar tradesmen $4 and $6 
—the union rate. Painters, carpenters, machin- 


ists and other craftsmen were paid in the same 
proportion, 


These public-service corporations fear a com- 
parison of the wages paid by them with those 
generally paid by other employers. The effect 
on public sentiment is against their interests. 
Therefore, they try to get other employers to 
join with them in reducing wages. They are con- 
tinually agitating the business element to reduce 
wages. Through organizations controlled by 
them, they even attempt to lower the standard 
set for the community by the city. 


NOTES IN UNION LIFE. 

John J. Field, past president of the Molders’ 
Union and one of the Labor Council’s best- 
known delegates, lost his father last Sunday, 
aged seventy-six years. Mr. Field has the sym- 
pathy of his associates in the movement. 

The handsome cup for the union making the 
second best appearance in the line of march on 
Labor Day was won by the plasterers. The donor 
was the firm of Chas. Brown & Sons, dealers in 
mechanics’ tools at 871-873 Market street. 


The box makers and sawyers are still out. No 
settlement with the employers has been reached. 
These facts should be impressed on San Fran- 
cisco’s trade unionists. Rally to the suport of 
the men who are protesting in the only way pos- 
sible against a reduction of wages already low. 
The most practical way is to contribute finan- 
cial assistance. Do this at once and make the 
habit regular. 

The straw hat makers have adopted a union 
label to designate their product. 

Order your coal and wood through the Un- 
employed Co-Operative League of 988 Post 
street (telephone Franklin 4794). The prices 
are as low as the lowest. By following this word 
of advice you will secure your supplies at no 
additional cost and aid in the work of providing 
food and shelter for those without employment. 
The San Francisco Labor Council and the Build- 
ing Trades Council, as well as several of the civic 
bodies, have investigated this league, and have 
found it worthy of the support of all citizens. 


The newspaper reporter on the labor detail 
meets many men. As is generally the case, the 
San Francisco papers have courteous and capable 
gentlemen attending to this line of work. The 
“Evening Post’s” representative, F. W. Ely, was 
married last Tuesday to Miss Ida V. White, and 
the “Labor Clarion,” in behalf of a wide circle 
of friends, extends the couple warm congratula- 
tions for a happy and prosperous wedded life. 

Boost the “Labor Clarion” by telling merchants 
you saw their ads in its columns. Help the 
cause further by insisting on the union label at 
all times, and require the sign of membership 
from those you employ to do your work. 

The local unions of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North Amer- 
ica will hold their first annual reunion and basket 
picnic at Fairfax Park on Sunday, September 
26th. Gate and game prizes will be distributed 
during the afternoon. 

The tenth annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Stationery Firemen has 
just closed its session in Yonkers, after the most 
successful meeting of the international ever held. 
The reports of both President Healy and Secre- 
tary Shamp showed that the organization is 
in first-class condition, and that substantial gains 
had been made during the past year, and the 
future is more promising than ever before. Dur- 
ing the sessions of the convention $250 were 
voted to the hatters to maintain their fight for 
just conditions, and it was decided to hold con- 
ventions of the international every two years 
hereafter. Timothy Healy of Yonkers, N. Y., 
was re-elected international president. 


Competiti 
Although competition in municipal utilities for- 
merly was considered as desirable, from the stand- 
point of public policy, as competition in the ordin- 
ary lines of trade and industry, foremost economists 
of today unite in declaring that such utilities can 


be better and more cheaply conducted in the form 
of restricted monopolies. 


One of the highest authorities on questions of 
this kind is Milo R. Maltbie, who is a member of 
the Public Service Commission of New York City. 
Mr. Maltbie is in no sense a defender of corpora- 
tions and his record shows frequent affiliations 
with notable civic and industrial reforms. 


On the subject of the imevitable tendency of 


utilities toward monopoly, Commissioner Maltbie 
says: 


“In the first place competition means economic 
waste. The multiplication of pipes, wires, tracks 
and other fixtures in the streets means an increased 
financial outlay upon which interest and dividends 
must be earned. One company can supply a given 
service at almost oné-fifth of the expense for dis- 
tribution that five companies must charge. Com- 
petition also means inconvenience and injury to 
the public.” 


“Monopoly” is a word that has made the way of 
the honest utility company very hard. The trouble 
comes from the thoughtless conclusion that because- 
monopoly is bad in the ordinary lines of manufac- 
turing, merchandizing and the purveying of food- 
stuffs, it is bad in municipal utilities. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 


The first named are engaged in producing and 
selling products. A gas company is engaged in 
producing and selling SERVICE, and the character 
of the service means that the heaviest item of ex- 
pense is in the distributing or delivery system. 

ONE distributing system can serve a territory 
much easier and about half as cheaply as TWO dis- 
tributing systems covering the same ground. 


San Francisco Gas and Electric Company 


Copyright, 1909. 


Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 
and Opticians 


Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician. 


Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 
A. Sorensen 715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
Je ppp ai arose 2593 Mission St., near 22d. 


14K, 18K, 22K All_watch repairing war- 
WEDDING RINGS ranted for 2 years. 


SEE that the Barten= 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color; Sept., 
Silver on Black. 


Brooklyn Hotel 


365-373 First St., San Francisco 

Board and Room, $1.00 per day; $6.00 to $8.00 per 
week. Rooms only, 50c; Family Rooms, $1.00. 
Choice Single Rooms, $2.00 per week up. Board 
and Room, two meals per day, including three on 
Sunday, $5.00 per week up. Single meals, 25c¢. 
Free Bus Chas. Montgomery 


Home Phone “‘M"’ 1919 Pacific Phone Market 109 


Charles H. J. Truman 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


1919 Mission St., San Francisco 
Between Fifteenth and Sixteenth 


UNION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


~ BOOT & SHOE 
WORKERS UNION. 


you insist. 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 


Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 

The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
September 3, 1909. 


Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., Presi- 
dent Kelly in the chair. Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Cigar Makers—Henry Knobel, vice 
R. S. Sexton; delegate seated. The creden- 
tials from Electrical Workers, No. 151, for W.-H. 
Barden were referred back to the union for cor- 
rection, it not being stated whose place he was 
taking. 

Communications — Filed —From the United 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union, dealing with 
the matter of labels in this city. From the Com- 
monwealth Club, asking that report of committee 
be kept from the press until received by them. 
From the Building Trades Council, enclosing 
check for $150 as their pro rata of the expense 
of delegate to Women’s Trade Union Convention. 
From Wood Workers, No. 4, of Chicago, Ma- 
chinists, No. 68, and Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers, No. 29, enclosing donation for striking 
box makers. From Machinists’ Auxiliary, names 
of marshal and aides. From International Boil- 
ermakers’ Union, replying to request to attempt 
an adjudication of local dispute and enclosing 
decisions of A. F. of L. Referred to Law and 
Legislative Committee—From a committee of 
civil service employees, requesting Council’s co- 
operation in the matter of charter amendments. 
Referred to Secretary—From Stationary Fire- 
men’s Union, No. 86, complaining that president 
of their union was discriminated against on juris- 
diction committee. 


Reports of Unions—Printing Pressmen—Inde- 
pendent Steamship Company has decided to ob- 
tain new label on their work; union will ‘keep up 
assessment for box makers and sawyers. Pile 
Drivers—Business fair. Bartenders—Have do- 
nated $50 to box makers; request a demand for 
their button, 


Executive Committee—The committee reported 
that it had cited electrical workers’ unions not 
conforming to A. F. of L. decision to appoint 
committees to appear at the next mecting; also 
that they had referred the complaint of the gro- 
cery clerks against delivery drivers to joint ex- 
ecutive council of teamsters, with a request for 
action thereon. The committee instructed the 
Janitors’ Union to proceed to take legal action 
in the collection of their claim for wages from 
manager of Princess Theatre. The secretary re- 
ported progress on the.unionizing of the jani- 
torial department of Hale Bros. The secretary 
also reported to the committee the proposed set- 
tlement of the Monticello Steamship Company’s 
boycott, and the committee recommended to the 
Council that it concur in the settlement. Bro. 
Huntsman of the Bay and River Steamboatmen’s 
Union, moved that the recommendation be con- 
curred in and that the trouble having been settled 
to the satisfaction of his organization and others, 
that the boycott on the Monticello Steamship 
Company be raised. Bro. Rose of Waiters, No. 
30, objected to raising this boycott on the grounds 
that the marine cooks and stewards had agreed 
to a lesser wage than Waiters, No, 30, demanded 
for men on steamboats, after having agreed to 
demand $40 per month for such men. After a 
great deal of debate as to the settlement itself 
and the objection raised, the motion was carried 
and the boycott raised. 

Special Order of Business—Election of an Or- 
ganizer—The chair declared nominations open 
for an organizer as per the action of the Council 


‘ one week ago. Delegate Seamen raised the ques- 


tion as to what salary the organizer would receive 
and moved that we set the salary at $110 per 
month. Amended that salary be set at the rate 
of $6 per day; amendment to amendment that the 
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organizer receive the same salary as is paid ta 
the secretary of the Council; carried. 

Bro. Walsh was placed in nomination, and also 
Bro. Bowlan; they both declined, and on motion 
it was decided to postpone further action on this 
matter for two weeks. The secretary called the 
Couneil’s attention to a dispute between Stable- 
men’s Union, No. 404, and a firm named Halloran, 
Hession & Co., and stated that he believed the 
Council should hear the merits of this dispute 
and take some action thereon. After consider- 
able debate it was moved that a special committee 
of three members of the executive committee be 
appointed to retire with Bro. White, business 
agent of the Stablemen’s Union, and with proprie- 
tor of said stables and attempt an adjustment. 
Bros. Keogh, Schilling and O’Connell, the sub- 
committee, recommended that in case Halloran, 
Hession & Co. agree to grant union conditions, 
that this Council request Stablemen’s Union to 
promptly furnish them with union stablemen. 
On motion, the recommendation of the sub-com- 
mittee was adopted. 


Delegate Michelson called the Council’s at- 
tention to the fact that the board of directors of 
the Hall-Association had entered into agreements 
which insured the carrying on of the Carnival 
to be held under the auspices of this Council 
during Portola week, and moved that the presi- 
dent, treasurer and trustees be empowered to 
draw check for $800 for the purpose of paying the 
rent in advance upon the Central Theatre lot 
which had been engaged, and which would leave 
$50 for other incidental expenses; carried. Moved 
that a committee of fifteen be appointed to assist 
the Hall Association in successfully carrying out 
this project; carried. The chair appointed Bros. 
Decker, Reardon, McTiernan, Bowlan, Lomasney, 
Gildea, Rosenthal, Hagerty, O’Connell, McLen- 
nan, Licht, Campbell and Keogh. 

Unfinished Business—Delegate Misner of the 
Machinists’ Union moved that we declare the 
California Saw Works unfair. A rising vote was 
taken and the motion carried. 

Organizing Committee—Reported that they 
would recommend to the Council to appoint a 
committee of three to take up the matter com- 
plained of by the Metal Polishers’ Union with 
the Building Trades Council, in the hope that 
something could be done in organizing the men 
employed by the Thos. Day Company. 

The secretary reported on the arrangements 
made for the parade to be held on Labor Day, 
which report was printed in the “Labor Clarion.” 

Receipts—Cigar Makers, $12; Press Feeders, 
$6; Stereotypers, $4; Butchers, $8; Grocery 
Clerks, $4; Cemetery Employees, $4; Machinists, 
$20; Soda Water Drivers, $2; Sailors, $20; Pie 
Sakers, $2. Total, $82. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; postage, $5.50; mes- 
senger service, $1.50; “Examiner,” 75c; “Bulletin,” 
25c; “Post,” 30c; stenographer, $20; Mrs. LaRue, 
expenses as delegate to Chicago, $150; two days’ 
salary, extra stenographical work, $6; Hall Asso- 
ciation, rent, $57.50; W. N. Brunt Co., $24; loan 
to board of directors of Hall Association, $800; 
“Labor Clarion,” $25. Total, $1120.80. 

Adjourned at 11:30 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged to 
demand the union label on all purchases. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 


——__—____@-- - 


“Organization, co-ordination, co-operation are 
the right of every body of men whose aims are 
worthy and equitable; and must needs be the re- 
source of those who, individually, are unable to 
persuade their fellow-men to recognize the justice 
of their claims-and principles. If employed with- 
in lawful and peaceful limits, it may rightly hope 
to be a means of educating society in a spirit of 
fairness and _ practical brotherhood.’—Bishop 
Potter. 


Hansen & Elrick 


Furnishers and Hatters 
NOW AT 


353 MONTGOMERY ST. 


1105 FILLMORE ST. 


WHY NOT GET 


QUALITY 


when it costs no more? 


Established 1853 Largest on;Pacific Coast 


27 TENTH STREET, S. F. 


1158 McAllister Street, S. F. 
Branches: 1348 Van Ness Ave., 8S. F. 
1164 Broadway, Oakland 


Highest Class Work 
Moderate Prices 
Quick Delivery 


Blankets and Curtains Cleaned by Antiseptic 
Process. 


Men’s Suits in 48 Hours 
PHONE US—Market 1620 


Wallenstein & Frost 


824 Market Street, Opp. 4th 


-_ Union Made 
Suits 


HAND TAILORED 


$15 to $25 


Patronize 


Home Industry 


and wear 


Union Hats 
LUNDSTROM HATS 


ARE MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
BY UNION MEN. 


Four Stores: 


1178 Market Street 
64 Market Street 
605 Kearny Street 
2640 Mission St. 


For Women in Union and Home 


Miss Louise Hemenway has just been ap- 
pointed inspector of milk and provisions in the 
south-end district of Boston, by the board of 
health. Her salary will be paid by the Women’s 
Municipal League of Boston. 

a ae 

Mrs. Ann Gridley, mother of Captain Gridley 
of Olympia fame, has resigned her place in the 
general land office after a service of nearly thirty 
years. Mrs. Gridley has just completed her 
cighty-third year, Two of her sons served in the 
civil war. eo eae ee 

Mrs. Clara Foltz was the first woman ad- 
mitted to practice in the United States Circuit 
Court at Sacramento, Cal. She was sworn in 
cighteen years ago. Miss Nora Andrews, who 
was recently admitted, was the fourth woman to 
practice in this court. 

* * ok 

Miss Isa Bronnie, Shropshire, England, learned 
all there is to be known about automobiles, and 
now makes money by it. She takes tourists on 
trips through the country at $36 each. She was 
offered the post of chauffeusse to Queen Mar- 
gvherita of Italy, but refused. 

eo Re 

“Jane Addams, future president of the United 
States,” will be the slogan of the suffragettes, 
and they will work with might and main for the 
clection of Miss Addams. They say: “She would 
have as much tact as Taft, as much zeal for right 
as Roosevelt, and a greater breadth of mind than 


: ” 
cither of them. oan pee 


Miss Anna Wey, Kansas City, has but one hand, 
yet she can easily write from 75 to 100 words a 
minute. She says: “It is, of course, necessary for 
me to write, adjust and make all corrections with 
one hand, but with all of these drawbacks I have 
the average speed of from 75 to 100 words a 
minute.” 

* * ok 

The Rey. Father Bernard Vaughan, S. J., thus 
“Never at- 
tempt to check the flowing tide of her talk. Let 
her talk on while you possess your soul in peace. 
Remember that a woman needs many more safety 
valves and outlets for her temperament. 
tient with her.” 


advises husbands about their wives: 


3e pa- 


a * * 


Chinese girl telephone operators are soon to be 
installed in a special Chinese branch of the Oak- 
land, Cal., telephone service of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, says the San Fran- 
“Call.” The system of telephone connec- 
tions in the Chinese quarters is now being in- 
stalled, and the girls are being instructed in their 
duties. 


cisco 


8 *% ** 


Orlando F. Lewis, speaking on the subject of 
child vagrancy recently, said that children like to 
wander just as older people like to play golf or 
work ‘off superfluous energy playing a ball game. 
Child labor is one cause of child vagrancy. the 
country child wanting to get the “good thing” 
advertised in the city in the way of a job. Then 
orphan asylums are partly responsible, not send- 
ing the children out prepared to cope with the 
world. A third cause of child vagrancy is the 
lack of proper supervision. 

Girls are as good shots as boys. This was 
proved at a recent contest of the pupils of the 
Curtis High School, Staten Island, New York. 
The marksmen had to make 45 points or more 
out of a 50, and those who made a perfect score 
—50 even—were'in the grade of sharpshooters. 
Two of the girls attained this degree of skill. 
The others qualified as marksmen. 
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Household Hints and Recipes. 


To Shirr Without Ruffle—Tighten the tension 
of machine and lengthen the stitch. Put the 
goods through and it gathers as one stitches. 
You will be surprised to see what nice shirring 
one can do in this way. 

Screen Hint—Where there are small children 
or pet animals to push against the lower half of 
the screen doors, the screen is either torn or 
made to bulge. To prevent this, cover the 
lower section of the screen with wire netting of 
about one inch mesh, and replace the molding 
around the edges. If netting is painted the same 
color of the screen, it is scarcely noticeable and 
will prolong the life of the door indefinitely. 


Jelly Bag Hint.—After picking over. and wash- 
ing the fruit, put it right into the bag, put the 
bag into a large kettle and add whatever amount 
of water you desire. Boil it this way a little 
longer than you would without the bag. This 
way of doing saves one the awkward task of dip- 
ping up the hot fruit into the bag and often 
scalding one’s self in so doing. When, boiled 
sufficiently the bag can be lifted out and set in a 
porcelain collender on top of the kettle to drain 
and left there till the next day, if necessary. 
This is all quickly done and one is saved-the trou- 
ble of hanging the bag up to drain. 


Prune Pudding.—Soak one-half box gelatine in 
a little cold water. Stew half-pound prunes until 
the stones will slip out easily. To the liquid 
add one cup sugar and the dissolved gelatine. 
Strain and add sufficient hot water to make five 
gills. Return with the stoned prunes to the dou- 
ble boiler and let stand until thoroughly hot. 
Turn into a shallow mold, and serve with cream. 
There is a small prune sold under various names 
which is slightly tart, and this kind is best for 
this pudding. Or a little lemon juice may be 
added at the last. 


San Francisco 


SACLamMento’. sco l ce ee eee es 32.50 
Mathnope ns Whe esteem Pe eee 32.50 
Btocktonei: secgiclsteare wcsiers, Ok wtiatahte sevcers 32.50 
PRA OI sca es oiidore ssi uunauiaen avery tosh Gath s 32.50 


to Sept. 30, 


nearest agent 


LOW RATES 


TO 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 


Exposition 


Greatly reduced rates from other points 
in California. Tickets sold daily May 25 
and cover two months’ 
trip going and coming via the famous 


Shasta Routes the Southern Pacific 


Stopovers going and coming. 
higher rates for you to select from. 
for full details of service, 


FLOOD BUILDING, for information 


Secure and Profitable 


The wise man keeps part of his money in a 


reliable savings bank. If you are making 


money now why not put aside something for 
a rainy day. ; 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 


Francisco. 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital .................. $1,200,000 00 
Capital actually paid up in cash...... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds....... $1,504,498 68 
Deposits June 30, 1909 .............. $36,793,234 04 
Total Anset® (6b i rae bateeaen 435,681 38 


Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells Fargo & Co's. Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. : 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Satur- 
day evenings from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock 
p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OF FICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 
Himil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr.; E. T. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. : 


_— —_—_—_______— 

Union Men and 
Friends! 

Patronize no Barber 


A) Shop unless the Union 
| Card is displayed. 


DD AM AR one se HINT ahok Ae eee a Se 32.50 
DSP Ar coos eos esate ee ee oe 32.75 
SANta ROB: fsieis oh 9 base as hs okie Boe MARE 33.60 
Caletogay <2. con¥ou silts ae pecrev antes 33.95 


Many other routes at slightly 
Write or call on our 
etc., or address 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 4 
tMonotype Machines, 
+Simplex Machines. 


Abbott, F. H.; 545-547 Mission, 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 88 First. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 
some. 

Automatic Printing Co., 422 Sacramento. 

Baldwin & McMahon, 166 Valencia. 

Banister & Oster, 320 McAllister. 

*Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 

Bartow, J. S., 88 First. 

Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

*Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 

Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 643 
Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

*Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brower-Morse Co., 136 Fern Ave. 

Brown & Power, 327 California. 

*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

California Press, 50 Main. 

*jCalkins Newspaper Syndicate, Battery and 
Commercial. 

*Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 685 Montgomery. 

7Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

*7Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

*Daily News, Ninth near Folsom. 

Davis, H. L. Co., 251 Kearny. 

Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

Dickinson & Faist, 1442 O’Farrell. 

*Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

*Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 

Gabriel-Meyerfield Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

Griffith, E. B., 581 Valencia. 

Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

*Halle R. H., 68 Fremont. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 562 Fulton. 

Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 

jHanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 

*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 

Lanson & Lauray, 1216 Stockton. 

Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Cemmercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch, James T., 28-30 Van Ness Avenue. 

Mackey, E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 

Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 

*Marshall Press, 809 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

*Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C., Commercial and Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

*Neubarth, J. J., Fifteenth and Mission. 

Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth St. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

*7Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisddero. 

Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

*Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

¢San Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 


sion. 
tSan_Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
*Shanley Co., The., 147-151 Minna. 
*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 
South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 
*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
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3) T 

87) *Town 
210 Boe tine 8. Co., i> Kearny. 
163) Union oe hey oe Co., 741 Harrison. 

United (py Sor ‘Press, 1074 Guerrero. | 

144 
(35 ) 
£43 
(112) 


85 pton Bros. Dalzelle, -154 Secon 
171 LS ea. Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
83) *Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 
35) Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 
161 estern Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 
34) Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 
189) *Williams Printing Co., 406 Sutter. 
112) Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 
*‘BOOKBINDERS. 
( 2.) Abbott, F. H., 645-547 Mission, 
(116) Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
(128) Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 
(104) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
(93) Brown & Power Co., 327 California. 
(142) Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 nnan, 
(56) Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
(19) Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
(47) Hughes, E. C., 147-151 Minna. 
(100) Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 Firs 
(108) Levison Printing Co., 1540 lifornia. 
(132) McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
(131) Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
(115) Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Cla 
(105) Neal a rong Go., 66 Fremont. 
(110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
(154) Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
(47) Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 
(28) Stanley-Taylor Co, 554 Bryant. 
(132) Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
(163) Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
(171) Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
(85) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
(133) Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial and 
Battery. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 


MAILERS, 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness Avenue. 

Crescent Feather Co., Nineteenth and Harrison. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Moraghan Oyster Company, 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Sutro Baths. 

United Cigar Stores. 


a 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Alameda County. Members of labor unions 
and sympathisers are requested to cut this list 
out and post it at home: 

All 10-cent Barber Shops. 

American Fuel Co. 

Barber Shop, 471 8th street. 

Becker Markets, 908 Washington and 519 13th 
streets. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

Eagle Box Factory. 

Holstrom, horseshoer, 1320 San Pablo avenue. 

Marshall, Steel & Co., tailors, Berkeley. 

Pike Woolen Mills, tailors. 

Renacker, tailor, 418 San Pablo avenue. 


————— 


Try one of our $20.00 or $25.00 suits to order. 
You'll pay $30.00 or $35.00 elsewhere. Union la- 
bel. Neuhaus & Co., tailors, 506 Market St. *** 


$F} Atwood-Hinkins, 547 Montgomery. 

27) Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howar 

(37) Brown, Wm., woageviog Co., 140 Second. 

(36) California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 

(30) Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 
and Battery. 

(29) Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

(28) Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 557 Clay. 

(44) Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 

(38) Western ocess Eng. Co., 369 Natoma. : 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Death has called three men well-known to San 
Francisco printers during the past week. 

E. L. Herriff died in Visalia on September 
6th. He was foreman of the Visalia “Times,” 
and had been in poor health for some time. Mr. 
Herriff came from the cities of the northwest to 
San Francisco several years ago. He was a 
member of the Brunt chapel for a long time. On 
accepting the Visalia position, he retained his 
membership with No. 21, and regularly paid all 
dues and assessments for the eight-hour strike 
of the I. T. U., long before such a course became 
obligatory on the part of the membership. Mr. 
Herriff’s unionism was of the highest order, and 
his demise in the prime of life is regretted by his 
friends. 

Harry P. (“Mickey”) Reece died in Sacramento 
on September 3d. He was a native of New York, 
aged forty-nine years. The remains were interred 
in the printer’s plat in the capital city, No. 46 
conducting the funeral. 

Thomas Craig died in the City and County 
Hospital a few days ago. He was a familiar 
figure on Clay street in the old days, though 
not a member of No. 21 during recent years, he 
having followed another line of business, 

Andrew F. Smith, the former foreman of the 
San Francisco “Call.” has succeeded W. W. 
Cuthbert as foreman of the State Printing Office 
in Sacramento. Mr. Smith’s many friends in 
the bay cities will join us in congratulations. The 
elevation. from the job-room foremanship was 
entirely unsolicited, and came as an agreeable 
surprise to Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Cuthbert resigned his foremanship on Sep- 
tember Ist. The Sacramento papers say that 
there are differences between the gentleman and 
State Printer Shannon over the coming nomina- 
tion for the star typo job. Both, however, deny 
the rumors. As if to add to public interest-in the 
situation, J. J. Galvin, “the poet proofreader,” 
resigned on September 6th, and told a newspaper 
reporter that the reasons would develop later, 

Leo Israelsky of the “Chronicle” spent his 
vacation in Napa. He is receiving congratulations 
on his safe return! 

Henry McMahon, past president of Boston Ty- 
pographical Union, and a former I. T. U. ogran- 
izer, died in Boston on August 23d. 

On September Ist five union printers, includ- 
ing three linotype operators, ad man and fore- 
man, were locked out of the office of the “Morn- 
ing Mission and Enterprise,” Riverside, Califor- 
nia. The proprietors refused to adopt the wage 
scale submitted by the local union a month ago. 
Four men arrived from Los Angeles to take the 
place of the printers, who were compelled to 
walk out by the refusal of the office to come to 
the terms made. 

Benjamin Long has been placed on the old- 
age pension roll. 

The Union Booster’s Club has been successfully 
launched. There are nineteen names on the roll, 
so far. There is an initiation fee of 25 cents, and 
the weekly dues are 10 cents. Last Sunday a 
strong executive committee was formed, and the 
next meeting will be held on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 19th. The object is to bring the I. T. U. 
convention of 1911 to San Francisco. 

Barney Moffitt was taken to the City and 
County Hospital last Tuesday. His health has 
been failing for several months. 

The Navada Press Company of Carson City, 
Nevada, wants a first-class job compositor. Sal- 
ary, $25 a week. Applicants should write George 
B. Goodhue at the above address. 

J. T. Callahan of the Big Oak Flat (Cal.) “En- 
terprise” wants a printer who can handle a four- 
page paper. Salary, $3 a day. 


The University of California is about to add 
a model No. 7 Mergenthaler to its plant. This 
machine can set a 36-em measure, and will be 
the first to come to the western territory. 
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Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
Pp. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on first Wednesday at 8 p.m. Label Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters on second and fourth 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 


meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phone, | 


Market 2853. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. . 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 343 Van Ness 


Ave. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
2a Wednesdays, 225 Third. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Haars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 8d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

oy oi ical and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 

th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—Ist and 8d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box br oon and Sawyers—i1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters 314 14th. 
Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 

days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Cemetery Employees—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf’s Hall, Ocean View. 
Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 


‘Cloak Makers—Headquarters 1638 Eddy; meet 2d 


and 4th Tuesdays. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—G. Brachman, 
1142 Turk, 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 133 Gough; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 590 Eddy. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 46 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin, : 

Garment Cutters—Twin Peaks Hall, 1st and 34 
Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 
‘Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. ‘ 

Grocery Clerks—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays; office, 
343 Van Ness Ave, 

Hackmen—Meet 1st and 8d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 Church. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Iist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton. 


Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 

Mee meet 4th Mondays at Labor Temple, 316 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. - 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Jas. Moran, Secy., 
1164 O’Farrell. 

Paste Makers—ilst and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet Alternate Saturdays, Roesch 
Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet last Fridays, Polito Hall, 
16th, between Dolores and Guerrero. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet ist Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Wednesdays, 
Marine Engineers’ Hall, 54 Steuart. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
oe caine Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 397 

essie. 

Printing Pressmen, No, 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 397 Jessie. 

Rammermen—ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 Pp. m. 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet ist Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. BE. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—ist and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Monday, 
91 Steuart. 

Street Railway Employees—-Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 


day. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

eapecce Workers—Miss Mae Kerrigan, 290 Fre- 
mont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Rooms 122, 
123, 124, Investors’ Building, Fourth and Market. 
L. Michelson, Secy., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet Ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

a ee Monday, Labor Temple, 316 
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FAIR DAIRIES. 


The Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, announces that the 
following dairies are conforming to the regulations 
of the union respecting hours and wages and also 
use the label of the Milkers’ Union. 


American Dairy, Louis Kahn, 515 Charter Oak St. 
Central Milk Company, 21st and Folsom. 
Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 

. M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 
Fairmount Dairy, Hyland and Mission Streets, 

John Brannen. 

. A. Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencia street. 
Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver Ave. 
Mrs. T. Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover. 
New Boss Dairy, Jos. Kensel, Six Mile House. 
Nick Hansen, California Dairy, 617 Amazon Ave. 
People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno road. 


—~ 
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A CHAPTER FROM BASTIA. 
Scarcity vs. Abundance. 


Which is better, abundance or scarcity? 

“What!” you will exclaim, “how can this be 
made a question? Is it possible that scarcity is 
the foundation of the well-being of men?” Yes, 
this has been maintained; it is maintained every 
‘day, and I do not hesitate to say that the theory 
of scarcity is extremely popular. It is advanced 
in conversation, in newspapers, in books, in Par- 
liament; and although the assertion may appear 
extravagant, it is nevertheless true that political 
economy will have fulfilled its task when it shall 
have caused the simple proposition—that riches 
consist in the abundance of things—to be uni- 
versally accepted. 

But recently the cry was, 
over-production.” Therefore 
dreaded. 

We now hear every day, 
flooding our markets with his goods.” 
we fear abundance. 

Have not some heard, “let bread be dear, and 
agricultural depression will disappear?” I in- 
tend to trace this illusion to its source. 


“we are suffering from 
abundance is 


“the foreigner is 
Therefore 


It is seen that a man becomes rich in propor- 
tion as he draws a greater profit from his work 
—that is to say, according as he sells at a higher 
price. He sells at a higher price, in proportion 
to the rarity—the scarcity—of the kind of pro- 
duct which is the object of his industry. Hence 
it is concluded thai, with regard to him at least, 
scarcity enriches him. Applying successively this 
reasoning to all manufacturers and producers, the 
theory of scarcity is deducted. Hence we pass to 
the application; and, in order to favor all classes 
of producers, dearness is to be artificially excited, 
the scarcity of everything is to be brought about 
by prohibition and restriction. 

The same reasoning may be pursued in the case 
of abundance. It is observed that when any par- 
ticular produce abounds, it is sold at a low price; 
then the producer gains less. If all producers are 
in the same situation, they are all miserable; it is 
then abundance which ruins society. Accordingly 
men seek by legislation to oppose abundance. 

The fallacy obtains all its force from being 
applied, not to all produce..- generally, but now to 
this branch of industry, now to that. The syllo- 
Whatever there 
may be which is true in a syllogism is always and 
necessarily present to the mind. On the other 


gism is not false, but incomplete. 


hand, incompleteness is a negative quality, there 
are absent data essential to the argument, it is 
very possible, and even very easy, to hold of no 
account. 

Man produces in order to consume. He is, at 
the same time, a producer and a consumer. The 
reasoning which I have just established considers 
him only as a producer. Consider him as a con- 
sumer, and we arrive at an opposite conclusion. 
Might it not in truth be said: “The cheaper he 
buys the richer is the consumer. Things are 
bought cheap in proportion to their abundance; 
then abundance enriches him; and this reason- 
ing extended to all consumers would conduct to 
the theory of abundance!” 

It is the imperfectly-comprehended notion of 
Sellers 
desire a dear market, buyers a cheap market. 

If man were a solitary animal, if he worked ex- 
clusively for himself, if he consumed directly the 


exchange which produces these illusions. 


fruit Of his own labor—in a word, if he did not 
exchange, then the theory of scarcity would never 
have been introduced into the world. It would be 
too evident that abundance would be advantag- 
eous to him, in whatever way it might come to 
him; whether it were the result of his industry, 
of ingenious tools, of powerful machinery which 
he might have invented, or whether he owed it 
to the fertility of the soil, to the liberality of 
nature, or even to a mysterious invasion of pro- 
duetions which the waves might have brought 
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from other parts and abandoned to his use on the 
shore. The solitary man, in order to insure a de- 
mand for his own labor, would never dream of 
breaking the instruments which spared it, of neu- 
tralising the fertility of the soil, of restoring to 
the sea the goods which it had borne to him, He 
would easily comprehend that labor is not an end, 
but a means; that it would be absurd to reject the 
end for fez of injuring the means. He would 
comprehend that the economy of labor is an- 
other name for progress. 

But exchange confuses our view of this simple 
truth. In civilized life, with the separation of 
occupations which it brings about, fhe production 
and consumption of an article are not combined 
in the same individual. Each is therefore induced 
to see his own labor a means to an end. Ex- 
change creates relatively to each article two op- 
posing interests—that of the producer and that 
of the consumer. 

Let us take a consumer; what is his interest? 
A large supply and a small demand, 

Let us take a producer of any description; what 
is his interest? It consists in these two things; 
Ist. That the smallest possible number of per- 
sons should oceupy themselves in the same bus- 
iness as himself; 2nd. That the greatest possible 
number should seek for the produce of the kind 
of labor—competition limited and sale unlimited. 

In order to arrive at this knowledge, it is suffi- 
cient to inquire what would happen if the legisla- 
ture were to seek to realize the secret desires of 
manufacturers and producers. 

In the character of producers, it must be al- 
lowed that each of us has anti-social wishes. Are 
we wool growers? Should we be grieved if 
there were a murrain affecting all the sheep in 
the world except ours? 

This is the theory of scarcity. 
prietors of iron works? 


Are we pro- 
We should desire that 
there was no other iron in the market than that 
which we brought there, however much the public 
might be in want of it; and precisely because this 
want was so urgently felt and so imperfectly sat- 
isfied, we should receive a high price for our own 
iron. This is, again, the theory of scarcity. Are 
we farmers? We say let bread be dear—that is 
to say, searce—and the agriculturist will flourish. 
This is the theory of scarcity. 

We desire to 
sell them at the most advantageous price for us. 
We would willingly consent to the prohibition of 
all rival manufacturers; and if we dare not at- 


Do we manufacture silk goods? 


tempt its realization nor even publicly express a 
wish to do so, we still would endeavor to bring 
it about by indirect means; for example, by ex- 
cluding foreign silks, in order to diminish the 
quantity in the market, and so produce a scarcity. 

Are we workmen? We desire the highest price 
for our labor, and the fair traders say, “Restrict 
the importation of cheap foreign goods and you 
will raise wages, for high prices enable the em- 
ployers to pay high wages.” This is still the 
theory of scarcity. If the manufacturer gets 
higher prices, he will receive a larger sum of 
money for a given quantity of goods; this is seen. 
But when goods are dearer, not so many are em- 
ployed, and when fewer workmen are employed, 
some must be thrown out of work, and when men 
are thrown out of work the struggle to obtain 
employment causes wages to fall. This is that 
which is not seen. On the other hand, when 
prices fall, more goods are purchased, and whea 
more goods are purchased, more workmen are 
employed, and when there is a demand for work- 
men, wages rise. This is, again, that which is not 
seen, 

Instead of saying that “high prices make high 
wages,” we should rather say that “low prices 
make high prices,” for low prices cause a demand 
for labor, and a demand for labor makes wages 
This fallacy about “high prices making high 
is frequently in the mouths of fair traa 
ers, who make use of it when endeavoring to 


rise, 


wages” 


SECOND WEEK 


SALE 
MEN’S i 
SUITS and 
OVERCOATS 


FOR FALL 


Features that have made this SALE a 
success— 


The very newest Fall styles — 

The biggest stock to choose from— 
The prices—$15 to $45 and— 
Our Guarantee. 


UNION MADE GOODS 
UNION CLERKS 
A UNION STORE 


Clarion 


867-869 Market St. 


Opposite Powell 


prove that the cruel “sweating system” is an offer- 
ing of free trade. So far is this from the truth, 
that, as we have seen, free trade ensures better 
wages because of the increased demand for labor, 
which it causes. It is not free trade, but the so- 
called fair-trade system, which, raising prices, 
would reduce the demand for labor and so reduce 
the rate of wages. 

It should, however, be borne in mind, that al- 
though free trade assures a larger demand for 
labor than any system of fair trade or protection, 
nevertheless free trade cannot ensure the regular 
employment of unlimited numbers at good wages. 
Free trade will provide a larger market for labor 
than any system of fair trade or protection, yet 
a large market may be overstocked as surely as 
a small market, though not so quickly. If early 
marriages and a reckless increase of the popula- 
tion continue unabated, without due regard to the 
demand for labor, there is no cure for the evil of 
low wages. But that fair traders, who, by a sys- 
tem of restriction, would necessarily curtail the 
demand for labor, should lay the blame of low 
wages and the sweating system upon free trade, 
which, on the contrary, has done so much to in- 
crease the demand for labor and widen the labor 


market for the laborer, is erroneous. 
> 


Broker Brown’s office boy had been excused 
the afternoon before, and when he returned next 
morning his employer greeted him kindly. “Well, 
Billy,” he said, “did you go to your grandma’s 
funeral?” “Yes, sir,” replied Billy, with a quiver- 
ing lip. “Was there a large attendance?” “Yes, 
sir.’ “What was the score?” 


